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Do You Know 


how fascinating English history really is? That England, 
during the past thousand years, has given to our literature 
more heroes and heroines than all the rest of the world 
and ages? What do you know of the private and per- 
sonal lives of her queens, who, as well as being stately 
sovereigns with passions of love and hate, were living, pal- 
pitating women? 

Do you know of that king and queen who stood bare- 
footed, and ‘all naked from their waists upward,” in the 
great hall of Westminster? Or what plumber’s dog licked 
the blood of a king? Or why Henry VII hanged his four 
English mastiffs as traitors? Or what king apologized 
for taking so long to die? Or why Marlborough and 
his duchess were disgraced ? 

Do you know the story of Thomas a Becket and the 
Emir’s daughter? Of fair Rosamond Clifford’s bower in 
the labyrinth at Woodstock, and the telltale silken thread 
on Henry’s golden spur that led to her becoming a nun? 
Of Richard II and the fatal trap-door of Vidomar? Of 
the dreadful warning that hung over the bed of Isabella 
of Angouléme? Of the queen who was discovered in 
London, disguised as a cook-maid ? 

Do you know how the mere fact that the Duchess of 
Marlborough putting on, by mistake, the queen’s gloves, 
changed, as Voltaire says, the destinies of Europe? Or 
why the great Elizabeth and her prime minister had to 
deal secretly with Catherine de’ Medici’s tailors? Or 
what that which passed between “Nan” Boleyn and King 
Hal beneath the yew-tree in the cloistered shade of Sope- 
well nunnery, meant to Wolsey? 

Those who are interested may have specimen pages 
of a work that will show how English history may be had 
in quite a different way from that presented by Hume, or 
Rapin, or Macaulay, or Guizot, or Hallam, or Froude. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE BOER WAR. * 


THE lessons to be drawn from the war in South Africa are of especial 
interest to us because of the fact that both of the armies opposed to 
each other bore points of resemblance to our usual war army, com- 
posed as it always has been, and probably always will be, of a nucleus 
of well-trained regular army and a great mass of partially trained 
volunteers, with some very superior material among the latter. 

The subject naturally divides itself into three great branches, viz.: 
preparation, strategy and tactics, which will be considered in turn. But 
before proceeding to the discussion of the lessons taught by the war, 
it should be remarked that at first innumerable false deductions were 
made on all sides, partly because many principles, well understood by 
military men before the war, became for the first time the world’s 
property, and partly because several new elements appeared for the 
first time on a large scale, such as small-calibre magazine rifles and 
heavy field guns of position. By this time, however, all these false 
deductions have been moderated, assimilated and corrected by fur- 
ther experience and calmer and better judgment. The conclusions 
now reached may be accepted as guides for future wars, as they are 
largely the combined wisdom of the best military experts of the 
world’s nations. 


* The military movements referred to in this paper are described in full in the author’s 
work, entitled Zhe Second Boer War, published by Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


VoL. I. T. S.—No. 2. 
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PREPARATION. 


In general character the opposed armies differed widely, indeed, 
they stood in marked contrast to each other: on the one hand, 
a crude militia, on the other a modern European army. The Boer 
army was insufficiently organized and trained in time of peace, but 
composed of excellent though undisciplined material, well trained 
as marksmen from their youth and continuing this accomplishment 
by their mode of life, surpassing probably, in this respect, all Euro- 
pean armies, but untrained in tactics, hence incapable of the tactical 
offensive, so indispensable for decisive results. The British army was 
composed of a large nucleus of regular troops, disciplined and trained, 
but its greater part militia and volunteers of variable quality, gener- 
ally only partially trained, with all the technical and scientific means 
of carrying on war at its disposal. 

The character of the individual and the spirit which actuates him 
are of prime importance in an army, and depend on home training, 
on the laws and institutions of the country, and on other general char- 
acteristics of a nation too subtle for analysis. In these respects the 
men of our own army, regular and volunteer, leave nothing to be 
desired, as exemplified in all our wars from the Revolution to the war 
with Spain. 

Recruitment.—The method of recruitment of the British army is, 
as with us, by voluntary enlistment, whereas in the continental armies 
it is by conscription, every able-bodied citizen being required to 
serve a certain term in the army. The early defeats of the British in 
the Boer war gave rise to much discussion on this subject even in 
England. On the continent the military writers attributed a large 
part of the disasters to the method of recruitment, and found therein 
a conclusive argument in favor of compulsory enlistment, but in 
England public opinion gradually settled down to a feeling of satis- 
faction that voluntary enlistment was still the best for their army. 
We have, therefore, nothing to learn on this point, since our method 
still has a strong advocate in Europe, and this after a war that tried 
the country’s resources to the utmost. 

Training.—The best training is, of course, actual war, but the 
more recent wars of the British had not been of a character to teach 
them what an active,and energetic enemy is liable to do on the battle- 
field, consequently their army lacked this war experience. Next to 
actual war come field exercises and maneuvers, but it appears from 
what the British officers themselves say that this kind of peace train- 
ing was inadequate in their army: first, in that it did not include on 
a sufficiently large scale flanking movements by the troops represent- 
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ing the enemy; secondly, in that the maneuvers were not conducted 
on a scale sufficiently extensive to make the officers familiar with the 
handling of large bodies on the battlefield—the former explaining 
why the British were continually surprised by the flanking move- 
ments of the Boer lines, and the latter accounting for the tactical 
errors considered further on. 

In this, the lesson for us to learn and take to heart is that maneu- 
vers on a large scale are absolutely necessary to train the officers of 
an army, and now that we have such strong advocates of this as the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of War, the efforts 
of our department commanders and other progressive officers for 
the past fifteen years promise finally to bear fruit. 

The fine marksmanship of the Boers and its great advantage to 
them also suggests the necessity for thorough infantry target practice, 
but in this respect we are probably superior to most European ar- 
mies, and it is only necessary to keep up our good work. 

The necessity of more thorough instruction in the care of troops 
in the field, in hygiene and sanitation, especially for the officers, was 
made evident in this war as well as in other recent wars. The British 
losses in killed (or mortally wounded) in battle, up to October 21, 
1900, were 391 officers and 3,795 men, while those who died of disease 
numbered 162 officers and 6,350 men. As a general rule, losses by 
disease in long-continued wars far-exceed losses in battle, and another 
fact worth noticing is that the losses in battle grow smaller as the 
war progresses, while those from disease grow greater, and the 
latter in a higher ratio for the men than for the officers. 

This should teach us to introduce a thorough and systematic 
course of instruction in this subject not only at the Military Academy 
_ but also in each of our schools of application for officers. 

War Material—The war material of the two armies differed 
greatly, yet in spite of the fact that the British could draw on all the 
most recent inventions and scientific apparatus, in the two most essen- 
tial elements on the battlefield (small arms and artillery), the Boers 
were superior. 

The small arms used in the Boer war are of especial interest to 
the military world, because in this war small-calibre magazine rifles 
were used on a large scale for the first time in history. 

The British army was armed principally with the Lee-Metford 
rifle 89 M. II, while the Boer army had mostly the Mauser gun—the 
Transvaal Boers the model ’93-’95, the Orange Boers the latest 
model, ’98. Fire effect serves as a basis for all tactical deductions, 
and in this respect, in spite of the other advantages of the Mauser 
gun, the two must be regarded as practically equal on the field. 
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Among the interesting lessons of this war are the physiological 
effects of the modern infantry arm. All authorities agree that the 
wounds from the small-calibre bullets are more humane than those 
from the older large-calibre projectiles ; indeed, according to the emi- 
nent English surgeon, Sir William MacCormac, the human body can 
in many cases be perforated by the bullets without fatal results, most 
of the wounds leaving a very small opening at the points of entrance 
and of exit, stopping bleeding of themselves, and healing very rapidly, 
so that about 96 per cent. of the wounded at the base of operations 
in South Africa recovered. “According to Prens, in the British Medi- 
cal Journal, the Mauser bullet at ranges of from 1,500 to 2,000 yards 
goes through bones like a needle, and only at close ranges (up to 500 
yards) does it shatter the larger bones, while breast wounds heal read- 
ily ; amputations are therefore rarely necessary. 

The relative advantages of the British and Boer small-arms are 
still somewhat undecided, but the possession of a bayonet gave the 
British a decided advantage over the Boers (who were without one), 
not because hand-to-hand conflicts are liable to be very common in 
modern war, but because the moral effect of its possession confers 
tenacity on the defense and confidence and esprit on the attack. 

The lesson for us then is very plain: we must possess a small-arm 
at least equal to that of any other nation in fire effect, and the bayo- 
net should be retained. 

The field artillery material used by the two armies is an interesting 
study, and warrants careful consideration, for the experiences of the 
war in this respect have revolutionized the world’s ideas. 

It so happened that about the time the war opened the field artillery 
of Europe was in a transition stage, but whereas on the Continent 
rearmament with the new material had commenced, England, slow 
to adopt the changes effected on the Continent, had been content with 
merely modifying her carriages, while the guns remained the same. 
Now, since the Transvaal had been arming since 1896, purchasing the 
best material procurable, and naturally on the Continent, the result 
was that the Boers were possessed of the latest quick-firers, with fixed 
ammunition, and the effective ranges exceeded that of the British field 
gun by a considerable amount. 

The principal field guns of the British at the end of the year 1899 
were the 12- and 15-pounders, 3-inch, breech loaders, M. 95, and the 
5-inch field howitzers firing shrapnel, canister and lyddite shell. The 
Boer pieces carried in the field were mainly 7.5 cm. R. F. Krupp, 
and the same calibre Schneider-Canet guns, with a few 15.5 cm. of 
the latter, and a number of automatic and machine guns (Maxim and 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt), commonly called “pom-poms,” 
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The British field gun had a maximum range, at 15 degree eleva- 
tion, of 5,500 yards, but could fire 2,000 yards farther. They could 
not utilize the extreme range, however, because their sight was not 
graduated, and their tables were not worked out, beyond 5,500 yards ; 
moreover, their shrapnel was timed only to 4,000 yards. The Boers, on 
the other hand, by burying the trail, and by firing as they usually did 
from above downward, could attain the extreme range of 7,000 yards, 
and their fuze was graduated up to 4,200 meters (or about 500 yards 
farther than the British), beyond which they fired shell. The British 
had, therefore, nothing in the way of a field piece to oppose to the 
Boer fire of over 4,000 yards. The British 5-inch howitzer had a 
range of only 4,900 yards, and frequently failed to be of use on 
that account. 

Small as these differences were, they proved great in effect, for they 
enabled the Boers with single guns to put a number of shell into a 
British battery before the latter could reply, and the only reason 
they failed to accomplish more than they did was because they had 
but a small number of guns and did not know the value of concentrat- 
ing their fire. 

At Venters Spruit* some forty British guns were forced to remain 
idle, while a few Boer guns shelled the crest of the hill: if only the 
British guns had had a little longer range they might have afforded 
some valuable assistance to the troops on top of Spion Kop. Again, 
in the demonstration against Brakfontein heights, preceding the 
attack on the Vaal Kranz, six field batteries were so effectually out- 
ranged that they had to stand still, to be shot at; and a few days later, 
the single Boer gun on the Doornkloof defied all the British guns in the 
plain: a. howitzer of sufficient range was all that was needed to 
Silence it. 

The advantages conferred by the possession of a few guns of posi- 
tion were so marked in this war that they, too, are considered an 
essential part of a modern field army. The 15.5 cm. guns of the 
Boers had a remarkable effect on the tactics of several battles, and the 
five 4.7-inch guns taken from the ships and sent into Ladysmith 
before its isolation probably saved it from falling into the hands of the 
Boers. 

The lesson taught by these experiences has already been learned 
by the nations, and the proper equipment of an army as regards field 
artillery is now considered to be a quick-fire gun, perhaps a little more 
mobile than the present field gun, capable of accompanying 
mounted troops on the march; a heavier gun of long range 


* The Second Boer War. Wisser. Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co. 
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and a howitzer, capable of moving with infantry, and a light moun- 
tain gun in country admitting only of pack-animal transportation. 

Our own Ordnance Department is now considering the following 
guns for field artillery: A 15-pounder, a 30-pounder and a 60-pounder 
gun. In the modern weapon mobility is more easily attained, and 
there is no doubt but what these pieces can be made sufficiently mo- 
bile to meet the demands of the service for which each is designed. 
There is a tendency, too, to reduce the muzzle velocity, since the 
new guns with comparatively low elevations are liable to turn over 
backward, whereas if the muzzle velocity were reduced the carriage 
would be much more stable and higher elevations could be given the 
piece. A reduction from 1,800 ft. sec. to 1,650 would make but little 
difference in the remaining velocity at 3,000 yards (a good fighting 
range), because the velocity in the first case falls off rapidly in the first 
few hundred yards where it is not needed. 

The pom-poms, or machine guns, in spite of their great moral 
effect and their mobility, proved in reality very ineffective, because 
the low weight of projectile limited its action in depth. 

The necessity for howitzers, however, was clearly shown in this 
campaign, and nearly every nation of any consequence has adopted 
them. 

Among the more scientific material which received application 
in the Boer war, and which will probably be made use of on a large 
scale in future wars, may be mentioned the heliograph, wireless teleg- 
raphy, balloons, traction engines, and searchlights. 

Communication with besieged Ladysmith was kept up by means 
of a heliograph station on Mount Umkolumba, near Weenan, and by 
wireless telegraphy. Almost daily communication was kept up, and 
by the middle of January, 1900, over 41,000 words had been sent by 
heliograph alone. - 

There were also several balloons in Ladysmith which did excellent 
service, but those with the field armies in Natal and Cape Colony did 
not prove so useful. 

Traction engines proved of such value that they are now consid- 
ered an essential part of the equipment of a great army, and the more 
important nations of Europe have already a number in store for use 
in future wars. 

Searchlights were part of the equipment of the traction engines, 
but a few were also taken from the naval vessels and mounted on rail- 
way cars. Their use in future will probably also be very extended. 

The necessity for promptly repairing important railway bridges 
after their destruction by the enemy, has also indicated the advisabili- 
ty of having bridge sections on hand at the opening of a war to be 
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quickly shipped to points where they are’required. The delay to the 
British, caused by the destruction of the bridge over the Tugela at 
Colenso, emphasized this fact, and it may be noted that the perma- 
nent repair of this bridge by sections constructed in England, in a 
very short period, was a remarkable feat in engineering. 

Preparedness——The degree of preparedness of a nation is a very 
important factor, and may have an immense influence on the strategy 
as well as the tactics of the campaign. 

The Boers were as well prepared as they could be with their lim- 
ited resources, but the English, although they had known for years 
that a collision with the Transvaal was inevitable, closed their eyes 
to the strategic situation, and kept the military forces in South Africa, 
with 6,000 miles separating them from the mother country, at an 
entirely insufficient strength. In proof of this it is only necessary to 
refer to the small force left in Natal at the outset of the campaign, 
the weak garrisons at Kimberley and Mafeking (guarding the im- 
‘portant railroad fiom Cape Colony to Buluwayo), and the insignificant 
forces on the Orange River, covering the Port Elizabeth railway. 

In the shipment of troops and material we find other indications 
of unreadiness. The slowness with which the first troops were assem- 
bled and shipped was probably due to the lack of a full supply of 
clothing and equipment in the storehouses; and the fact that the 
cavalry division and the field artillery arrived after the infantry must 
be attributed to faults in system and organization. The want of 
artillery material, both field and siege, in sufficient quantity made 
itself felt early in the war, and was due to the lack of ‘a chief of 
artillery, who could demand that the proper guns be sent, and who 
could be held responsible for not having them on hand in time. 


STRATEGY. 


The campaign in South Africa, the first to fully illustrate the 
effect of the modern magazine rifle and of smokeless powder, fur- 
nishes no new principles of strategy or tactics, but merely substan- 
tiates the conclusions long ago reached by the best authorities. 

Three great principles of strategy, long since established, are 
_ once more substantiated by a great war, and stand out in bold relief 

beyond the more complicated panorama in the field of tactics. 

These principles are: 

1. The offensive alone, strategically and tactically, can lead to 
decisive results. The power of the offensive holds good, in spite of all 
the new power of the defense, derived from the immensely increased 
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effect of modern fire-arms and the more extended use of field in- 
trenchments. 

2. The correct estimation of the enemy’s preparedness and 
strength is an important factor in the art of war. 

3. It is very dangerous to hold on to what appear to be important 
points in the theatre of operations with large portions of the army of 
operation, and armies should never allow themselves to be shut up 
in fortifications, except when there is no other means left them to 
save themselves from destruction. 

The Boers, in spite of their original offensive advance with its 
brilliant results, did not really possess the spirit of the offensive 
strategically, and were not capable of executing the offensive tactic- 
ally, as shown by the subsequent events. In the early stage of the 
campaign the offensive is largely with them, yet even here the lim- 
itations of their offensive power,—in failing to strike hard when they 
had the opportunity, and*more especially in neglecting that other 
essential element of the offensive, purstit,—is but too apparent. On 
a small scale there were, on the part of the Boers, occasional offensive’ 
attacks and pursuits, as in some of the actions in Cape Colony, but 
never with large bodies of troops. For cohesive attack they lacked 
the necessary leaders, training, discipline and tactical organization, 
and for energetic and prompt pursuit they lacked cavalry, for al- 
though every Boer is mounted, he is not in a true sense a cavalry- 
man. 

With the British the spirit of the strategical and tactical offensive 
was innate, and in the end asserted its superiority, but in the earlier 
stages of the campaign it did not make itself felt because of imperfect 
organization and field training, which led the British to adopt an 
offensive that was strategically unsound, in that the forces were too 
much subdivided, too greatly scattered, and not applied with the best 
effect, and in that the enemy was greatly underrated and the general 
situation very imperfectly known. 

The one great cause of the early British disasters was their under- 
rating the offensive and defensive power of the Boers. Under similar 
circumstances, any other nation might have made the same mistake, in- 
deed, many another has done so; for example, France in 1870, and 
Russiain 1877,and England had the further excuse of the great distance 
of the scene of action from the home country. Still, history teaches 
us that wars against irregular troops, defending their country and 
their homes, are always to be rated among the most difficult under- 
takings, and when in addition the nation attacking has to do so over 
a long line of communications, extending across the ocean for thou- 
sands of miles, and against a nation well fed, and fully armed and 
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prepared, the difficulties increase a thousand-fold; hence, it is all the 
more important under these circumstances to estimate correctly the 
power of the enemy. 

The lesson of Metz, where France lost practically two armies, 
Bazaine’s and MacMahon’s, appears not to have been taken to heart 
by the British, for White’s decision to hold Ladysmith, and the an- 
nounced intention to retain possession of Mafeking and Kimberley, 
tied the hands of the British leaders in the field, and increased the 
difficulties of the situation. Still, simple as the correct principle of 
action in this case appears to be, it is often so different in practice 
from what it seems to be in theory, that criticism must be passed with 
caution. If, as is stated, the fall of Ladysmith and Kimberley would 
have been the signal for a general uprising of the Dutch Boers in 
Cape Colony, the question involves other than purely military con- 
siderations. 

These are the general principles of strategy exemplified by the 
campaign. The special principles that apply in particular cases we 
will consider in the order of their historic sequence. 

In the first place, let us consider the strategic position at the out- 
set. The wedge of Natal, projecting as it does into the Boer coun- 
try, appears at first sight to confer the great advantage of always 
operating on interior lines. With such a position a comparatively 
small force is able to fall on the fractions of the enemy, as his sepa- 
rate columns cross the borders, and destroy them in turn. But in 
order to do this, the force within the wedge must be at least stronger 
than any one of the enemy’s columns, but the superior force of the 
Boers enabled them to overcome this strategic advantage and turn 
the British positions. In occupying their too advanced position at 
Glencoe-Dundee, the British exposed their troops to disaster, for it 

is a maxim of war that when a commander endeavors to cover too 
much he is apt to cover nothing. By dividing into two forces, one 
at Glencoe-Dundee, the other at Ladysmith, the British so weak- 
ened themselves that when White moved out from Ladysmith io pre- 
vent the union of two Boer columns coming over the mountains, he 
had but three thousand men available, which was much below the 
strength of either Boer column. Had the troops been concentrated 
at one place, as at Ladysmith, he would have had 10,000 men avail- 
able, a number which would have been far greater than either Boer 
column. 

In the next place, let us consider the plans of campaign and their 
execution. The Boers’ plan of campaign, to concentrate their several 
columns on the British position at Dundee and Ladysmith, was stra- 
tegically sound and its practical execution was in the main tactically 
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correct. The subdivision of their forces into so many small subdi- 
visions, which are exposed to the danger of being separately attacked 
and destroyed before they could reunite, is open to criticism, but the 
nature of the country probably forced this subdivision upon them. 
The strategic deployment and strategic advance of the Boers, due to 
their unity of plan and action, was of a high order, but they lacked 
the spirit of the initiative and the power of the offensive, as soon 
appeared in their further operations. 

In the defense of Dundee and Ladysmith the British showed too 
great a tendency to be tied to localities. Instead of adding to the 
strength of the British attacking forces, they weakened the strategic 
plan, because there can be little doubt that Buller’s subsequent move- 
ments were greatly influenced by the desire to relieve these besieged 
garrisons ; had these forces retired they would have been available later 
to assist the advancing columns, instead of being held in check as 
they were for four months. The same may be said of the defense of 
Mafeking and Kimberley. Buller’s plan of campaign after the first 
reinforcements began to arrive seems at first sight to have followed 
good strategic principles in dividing into two main-columns, one 
over Durban-Estcourt, the other over Cape Town-Orange River 
Station, concentrating on the Boer country, with Pretoria as the 
ultimate objective. But the total strength of his command did not 
warrant any division; rapid and decisive results could only be ex- 
pected by concentrating against the main Boer army in Natal. In 
the second epoch of the campaign the same mistakes in strategy 
were continued by the British, in operating on three distinct lines, 
separated by from 150 to 300 miles—one for the relief of Kimberley, 
another for the direct offensive from Queenstown towards Bloem- 
fontein, and a third for the relief of Ladysmith—instead of concen- 
trating on one, and these mistakes brought their natural conse- 
quences. 

In the third epoch the brilliant campaign of Lord Roberts illustrates 
the effect of combining all the reinforcements on one line of advance. 
By dividing the reinforcements between the two columns of Methuen 
on the west and French in the center, the former would have 
had about 25,600 men, the latter about 24,000, but by concentrating 
on the west column he raised that to 50,000, and the results were de- 
cisive, rapid and far-reaching. They stand out in marked contrast 
with the early successes of the Boers, for whereas the latter were 
isolated successes of no general effect, the former entailed the retreat 
of the Boers along their entire line of defense as far east as Natal. 

The strategic advance of the Boers over such widely separated 
lines (Natal, Cape Colony and the west) was in accordance with 
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sound principles of strategy, but the three lines should have been 
treated differently in a tactical sense: In Natal the strategical and tac- 
tical offensive were in place, because of the presence there of the 
main British force, and the shortness of the line of communications, 
whereas on the other two lines, after gaining possession of the net- 
work of railroads or destroying them, only the tactical defensive 
was warranted by the small Boer forces. 

The occupation of Bloemfontein by Lord Roberts was a sound 
movement strategically, for it placed-him in communication with 
the columns of Brabant, Gatacre and Clements, and secured for him 
a strong base and a railroad as a line of supply. 

The weakening of the Boer forces in Natal, on the other hand, 
was very poor strategy, for they failed to help Cronje, or the other 
western army after his defeat, and they left the road to Ladysmith 
open. After the fall of Bloemfontein, however, the occupation of the 
difficult hill country to the east and southeast of that capital was a 
daring plan, and promised great results, for it placed on Lord Rob- 
erts’ flank a force which compelled him either to turn aside from! his 
advance on Johannesburg, or else leave his long line of communi- 
cations open to flank attack. 

Roberts’ advance, conducted on a broad front, turning the Boer 
positions successively, was brilliant and effective, but tactically, as 
will appear further on, he did not reap the full reward of his suc- 
cessful strategy. 

The Boers, instead of taking up the offensive and attacking the 
British around Bloemfontein with determination, split up their forces 
and engaged in a number of minor affairs which had no real connec- 
tion with the original object of their strategical advance. 

In the last epoch, Roberts’ third campaign against Botha to the 
east of Pretoria was a splendid achievement. In the first two, how- 
ever, he failed, because he had not advanced Buller from Laing’s Nek 
to take Botha in flank, the movement which finally ended the organ- 
ized resistance of the Boers. 


TACTICS. 


The great power of the defensive .was so prominently brought 
out in the early part of this war that many authorities began to an- 
nounce an entire change in tactics. Nevertheless, closer study soon 
showed the necessity for adopting the offensive in order to secure 
decisive results; indeed, this is the one great lesson taught by the 


war. 
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The important tactical principles corroborated by the battles in 
South Africa are: 

1. The purely frontal attack is no longer successful. 

A frontal attack must always be combined with flank attacks, and 
the latter, in case the enemy takes prompt counter-measures, must be 
extended into far outflanking movements. Many portions of the line 
must stand temporarily on the defensive; such portions should resort 
immediately to intrenchments. The tendency of the British to make 
simple frontal attacks, as at Magersfontein, Modder River and Co- 
lenso, is to be condemned as too great a waste of life in these days 
of enormous strength of the defense; moreover, such attacks were 
invariably failures. Whenever they tried pressure on the flanks, as at 
Elandslaagte and Riedfontein, they were successful. The great per- 
centage of losses in officers (at Glencoe, 14% per cent. of the total 
losses)* was due to the great power of the defensive. The officer’s 
duty is to get his men forward, and if he stops to consider his own 
safety he is liable to miss his main duty. 

2. Thorough reconnaissance of the enemy’s position is an essential 
preliminary to battle. 

Before the battle of Colenso reconnaissance had established the 
presence of Boer forces south of the river; nevertheless Buller ad- 
vanced to attack the Tugela line without determining the strength and 
position of these forces. Throughout the campaign this weakness 
of the British subordinate commanders is painfully in evidence, and 
many of the disasters were due to the neglect of proper reconnaissance 
and outpost duty. Even on the battlefield patrol duty between the 
separate columns was neglected, and at Nikolson’s Nek this neglect re- 
sulted in the capture of one entire column, because it had not been 
informed of the repulse of the adjacent portions of the general line. 

3. Turning movements must be supported by a general attack 
along the enemy's front. 

The neglect of this was the grave fault of several of Buller’s battles: 
Spion Kop, Vaal Kranz, Pieter’s Hill. The object is to prevent the 
enemy from reinforcing the threatened point. An energetic attack 
along the entire line would have prevented that constant shifting of 
forces by the Boers which enabled them to make such good use of 
their small force and their interior lines. 

4. The offensive alone promises decisive results. 

This is the great lesson of the war. The lack of the tactical offensive 
on the part of the Boers neutralized all the advantages of their brilliant 
strategical offensive in Natal, and enabled the British to transfer the 
decisive theatre to the west.’ So long as the Boer defensive remained 


* At Spicheren the Germans lost 4% per cent. 
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intact at all points of their line it succeeded, but the moment the 
British offensive broke that line at a single point the entire line gave 
way. Lord Roberts’ well planned and prepared offensive advance, 
executed with rapidity and energy, promptly compelled the Boers 
to give up their fastnesses at Magersfontein. 

5. The infantry attack must be prepared by an efficient artillery 
bombardment. : 

On the Tugela, for example, the British did not prepare for the 
attack by a proper and effective artillery bombardment, and either 
followed this artillery duel too soon by the infantry advance, or (as 
at Magersfontein) they left too long an interval. Moreover, the in- 
fantry of the attack must move up and support the artillery by its 
fire action, in order to compel the enemy to occupy his positions and 
thus offer targets for the artillery. At Magersfontein the British in- 
fantry remained in rear and gave no assistance, consequently the 
Boers lay quietly in their trenches during the bombardment. The 
two arms must work together: artillery and infantry preparation 
for attack are not two successive phases of a battle, but must be 
simultaneous. 

6. Artillery fire, to be effective, must be concentrated. 

The Boers, although adepts in hiding their artillery, never suc- 
ceeded in concentrating its fire, and this is one of the secrets of their 
want of success. : 

The British artillery, too, lacked tactical handling, for there was 
no concentration of groups of batteries, except at Paardeberg, where 
Roberts attained true artillery mass fire. 

7. The field artillery must protect itself against surprise by its 
own scouts. 

These special artillery scouts are mounted men, selected from 

the batteries and formed into patrols, whose duty it is to precede the 
batteries, clear up the ground; look up the enemy’s position, keep in 
touch with him, and report whatever demands reporting. It is to- 
day considered to be no dishonor to lose a battery on the battle- 
field, provided its sacrifice is demanded by the general situation, but 
the loss of Long’s guns at Colenso was unnecessary and due entirely 
to improper reconnaissance. 

8. To cross a river in the face of a prepared enemy, it is neces- 
sary first of all to obtain full possession of the nearer bank. 

Buller’s neglect of this condition explains the results of his failure 
at Colenso. 

9. To reap the full rewards of victory, energetic pursuit is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The failure to pursue after victory was one of the grave faults 
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of the Boers,—at Colenso, Venter’s Spruit, Magersfontein, Storm- 
berg, and on numerous other occasions. Had they pursued after 
Magersfontein, Roberts would not have found Methuen’s army so 
close up to Cronje’s as to enable him to make his secret preparations 
and pass unobserved around Cronje’s flank. 

10. Field maneuvers on a large scale are necessary to prepare 
armies for war. 

The British field maneuvers were inadequate to teach practically 
either the proper employment of the separate arms, or that of the 
three arms combined, to impart a knowledge of correct estimation 
of their own or the enemy’s fire effect, to impress upon troop leaders 
the necessity for proper flank attacks, or to practice the superior offi- 
cers in exercising high command. 

These are the more important lessons to be learned by the Boer 
war. Many other tactical principles are illustrated and emphasized, 
but the lessons they teach are comparatively unimportant. 


Joun P. WisseEr, 
Major, Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 





A MESSAGE FROM AMERICA.* 


FATE unexpectedly imposed upon me in the last week of October a 
brief journey to the United States, from which I did not return 
until November was drawing to a close. It follows that my survey 
of political affairs during the month was taken from a new and, in 
one sense, a remote standpoint. But if I found myself for the time 
an outsider so far as British politics were concerned, compelled to 
trust largely to the newspapers, and American newspapers at that, for 
my knowledge of what was passing in London, I had the advantage 
of learning something at first hand of the United States’ view of the 
European situation, and of seeing for myself how political events are 
trending in the great and astounding nation beyond the Atlantic. 
Fortune and the kindness of friends favored me signally in one 
respect. I was enabled to learn directly from the highest political 
personages in the United States in what manner opinion is shaping 
itself over the great problems of the future, and though much that 
was conveyed to me was necessarily of a confidential nature, I am 
able as the result of my brief sojourn at Washington to put the 
American view of affairs before ‘my readers in an authentic shape. 
Inasmuch as in the United States, as well as in England and some 
other European countries, people seem to have arrived at the water- 
shed of party divisions and to be facing new problems and possibly 
new paths, it cannot be uninstructive for once to give this chronicle 
something of an international character. None of us can be the 
worse for knowing the opinions which others at a distance from our 
shores have formed of our position and our prospects. 

I was singularly fortunate in the moment at which I landed in 
New York. I found that great and bewildering city—so like an 
English town in many respects, so completely unlike to it in others 
—in the throes of the most important and passionate electoral 
struggle through which it has passed for many years. It was a 
battle in which all the forces that made for order, good government, 
and public morality seemed to have banded themselves together in 
order to attack that recognized citadel of dishonesty, corruption, and 
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vile oppression known to the world as Tammany Hall. It is not for 
an Englishman to hold mere partisan views in connection with 
American politics, but no Englishman can have been in New York 
during the second week of last month without finding that for the 
moment party divisions seemed to have been swept away, and that 
in their place was to be found only the broad impassable gulf which 
divided Tammany from the rest of the community. Not a few of 
the New York journals complained that the people of England did 
not understand the true character of the situation or the gravity of 
the results that depended upon the election of the Mayor of New 
York. Nobody could be in New York, however, without appreciat- 
ing the far-reaching importance of the struggle. The intelligent 
English reader knows that the municipal government of New York, 
which has for many years past been virtually monopolized by the 
Tammany Ring, has been habitually denounced by Americans them- 
selves as being of the vilest possible character. The New York 
policeman, according to the opponents of Tammany, has long been a 
terror not to the evil-doer, but to the honest and peaceable citizen. 
This probably is an exaggeration of the facts, but it is an exaggera- 
tion which has a foundation of truth. It has unfortunately been 
established beyond contradiction that an immense number of houses 
of ill-fame and other resorts of disorderly characters have been 
under the direct protection of the police. The friends of social 
purity in the city have brought even graver charges against the 
official defenders of the morals and personal rights of the com- 
munity. They have alleged that a body of infamous young men, 
to whom the name of “cadets” was given, had been formed for 
the purpose of decoying girls of tender years and young women 
into the dens of.infamy which abound in certain quarters of the 
town. These odious criminals generally effected their purpose by 
means of a mock marriage with their chosen victims. No sooner 
had they got them into their power than they handed them over 
to the brothels in whose pay they were. When once installed in 
these places the victims seemed to be hopelessly lost to their friends 
and families, inasmuch as—according to the allegation of the re- 
formers—the police were on the side not of the unhappy sufferer, 
but of the wretches who had captured her for the purpose of their 
vile merchandise. I do not make these statements on my own author- 
ity. I do not even vouch for their truth. All that I can answer for is 
the fact that these things were said to be true by the leaders of 
municipal reform in New York, and that an immense proportion 
of the population credited the assertion. There were other scandals, 
less odious but hardly less irritating, in connection with the methods 
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of government adopted in connection with the Tammany Ring— 
grave scandals affecting the exploitation of public rights for the en- 
richment of private persons, or the neglect to discharge the most 
urgent duties of municipal administration. One had only to visit 
the streets where the comfort of the inhabitants has been absolutely 
destroyed by the construction of the hideous elevated railway, in 
order to see an instance of the former abuse. The instances of the 
latter are too numerous to be mentioned, though one at least cannot 
fail to strike every stranger. New York is a city which was origi- 
nally laid out on a simple and admirable plan. It consists of a 
number of streets running from west to east across the island, and 
intersected by certain long avenues which run from north to south. 
Both streets and avenues are numbered, and so long as the numbers 
are known no one can be at a loss in finding his way from one part 
of the city to another. But at present not one street in twenty—and 
there are more than a hundred of them—shows its number. The 
numbers used to be affixed to the old street lamps. These have 
been removed in order to make way for the electric light, and 
Tammany has not taken the trouble to place the numbers on the new 
lamps or the street corners. The result is that the stranger finds him- 
self in a labyrinth to which there is no key, and can only advance 
by addressing numberless inquiries to passers-by. 

The battle of last month against Tammany was not waged merely 
against the alleged police patronage of gross immorality, or the cor- 
ruption which enabled the governing ring to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the community, or even against the scandalous 
neglect of the duties of local administration. It went beyond all 
these ‘things, and struck at the administration of justice by the 
authorities appointed by Tammany, as being in itself scandalous and 
corrupt. All these charges have been brought against Tammany 
and its great leader or “boss,” Mr. Richard Croker, for years past. 
But the contest of last month was distinguished from all its pre- 
decessors by one significant fact. Hitherto Tammany has been the 
favored child of the Democratic party, and though many good 
Democrats did not like its methods and were secretly ashamed of its 
reputation, they felt bound when the pinch came to support it with 
their vote. This year, however, the Democrats themselves wavered 
in their support of the Croker oligarchy. Some months ago Mark 
Twain, in the loneliness of his summer home, dreamed of.a scheme 
by which the friends of good government might combine, without 
regard to their views upon national politics, in order to give a 
casting vote in favor of the ticket which represented honesty and 
gooWadministration. Whilst he was dreaming certain young men 
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in New York were acting. They formed the Acorn Society, for 
the very purpose contemplated by the famous humorist. Mr. Clem- 
ens at once gave in his adhesion to this society, and for the first 
time in his long and honorable career Mark Twain stood forth on 
public platforms to join in the assault upon Tammany. Many young 
Democrats joined the Acorn Society, whilst the whole force of the 
Republican party was directed against the forces of corruption. To 
an outsider the most remarkable feature in the electoral struggle 
was the fact that all the churches and all the newspapers seemed to 
be on the side of the assailants of Tammany. I do not know that a 
similar state of things was ever witnessed before in a great popular 
struggle. A hundred pulpits echoed with denunciations of the “boss” 
and his satellites—denunciations which were as full flavored as any 
of the eloquence recorded in the pages of “Martin Chuzzlewit.” A 
score of daily newspapers followed suit, and held up Mr. Croker and 
most of the candidates on the Tammany ticket to the scorn and 
contempt of honest men. There seemed to be an equal degree of 
unanimity in society. Everybody appeared to be against Tammany 
—everybody with the rarest exceptions. Sitting in one of the great 
smoking-rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria hotel a day or two before 
the election, I heard two friends greet each other. Their talk in- 
stantly turned upon the election, and one of the two boldly declared 
that he meant to “vote Tammany.” His friend replied, “You do? 
Then never speak to me again, sir. You are going to play the part 
of a scoundrel!” With all this apparent unanimity of feeling in 
pulpit, press and popular resorts, it seemed impossible that Tammany 
should have a chance. Yet, strange to say, the enemies of the great 
corporation anticipated the result of the fierce contest with fear and 
trembling ; whilst Mr. Croker and his friends approached the end of 
the struggle with the boastful defiance of Goliath in the face of David. 
The tyranny of Tammany had been so severe, and had enjoyed im- 
punity so long, that decent people could not believe that its yoke was 
at last to be cast-off; whilst those who had faith in the star of the 
“boss” were confident that he was equal to the feat of winning the 
election in defiance of the public opinion of New York. On the eve 
of the election Mr. Croker boldly announced that his returns showed 
a plurality of votes for the Tammany ticket.of 47,000, and there were 
a great many Republicans who believed him. No concealment was 
made of the means by which Tammany was to win in the teeth of 
the opinion of the electors. Briefly stated, those means were fraud 
and corruption. The-.papers told the citizens that Tammany had 
thirty thousand outsiders ready to be poured into the city to person- 
ate genuine electors directly the poll opened, and a few hours before 
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the polling began everybody was informed that Mr. Croker was dis- 
tributing “dough,” in other words money, to his chosen agents to the 
amount of £160,000. The men who came out of the room in which 
this dough was being distributed had smiling faces, and declared 
emphatically that Tammany would win once more. 

Some special points.in the contest deserve to be noticed, because 
they added much to the fiercenesss of the struggle. Thus, the 
Tammany candidate for the Mayoralty was Mr. Edward M. Shepard, 
a gentleman of high personal character, who had once been; con- 
spicuous for his hostility to Tammany rule. His old friends deplored 
the fact that he should have fallen a victim to the insidious influence 
of Mr. Croker, but they were none the less bitter at his allowing his 
name and personal reputation to be enlisted on the side of misrule 
and corruption, and they were evidently anxious to teach him that 
political inconsistency so great was a blunder as well as a crime. 
For the high office of Justice of the Supreme Court, Tammany had 
nominated Mr. Van Wyck, the retiring Mayor of New York, and a 
man so notoriously involved in the worst methods of Crokerism that 
a protest had been issued by the members of the New York Bar, 
including members of both political parties, declaring his conspicuous 
unfitness to hold any judicial office. I do not remember any elec- 
tion in this country in which any candidate had to face such a 
storm of personal invective as that which was directed against Mr. 
Van Wyck in this titanic contest. Even his supporters quailed be- 
fore it, and admitted as the election drew near that Van Wyck 
would have to go; but when they referred to the man whose char- 
acter was blackened every morning in half the papers in the city, 
it was to declare to the passing stranger that he was “a martyr, sir, 
a perfect martyr.” For the important post of District Attorney, to 
which the functions of public prosecutor are attached, the reform 
candidate was Mr. Jerome, his Tammany opponent being Mr. Unger. 
The reformers felt that they would only have achieved a maimed 
victory if they elected the rest of their ticket and failed to secure 
the return of Mr. Jerome, for in that case the administration of the 
law in New York would still have been in the hands of Tammany. 
Mr. Jerome made more speeches and worked harder than any other 
candidate on either side and it was impossible for even an outsider 
to be blind to the fact that his candidature was the crucial point in 
the struggle. 

It is difficult to give the English reader an idea of the passionate 
energy with which the contest was waged down to the very hour at 
which the polling began. The expenditure on the side of Tammany 
must have been enormous. Every hoarding in the city bore placards 
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—strikingly handsome and artistic in design—setting forth the merits 
of Mr. Shepard and invoking the name of Mr. Carnegie on his 
behalf. For three days before the election an address from Mr. 
Shepard himself to the electors occupied the most prominent place 
in every newspaper as a “displayed” advertisement; whilst the won- 
derful electoral organization which has so long enabled Tammany to 
defy its enemies was strained to the uttermost in order to secure 
another success. On the other side was the great tide of popular 
enthusiasm, which demanded the abolition of a hateful system and 
the redress of intolerable wrongs. I am bound to say that the 
reform party did not leave Tammany to enjoy a monopoly of elec- 
tioneering lies. One of the arguments used against Mr. Croker 
was that he was virtually an Englishman, and that to defeat him 
would be to disappoint the hopes and wishes of England. Most of 
the newspapers referred to him scornfully as “the Squire,” and one 
at least went so far as to say that King Edward took a keen interest 
in his cause and had promised him an earldom if he were successful! 
On the other hand, Croker himself was most anxious to exploit the 
anti-English feeling in his own favor, and he accordingly put forth 
the following declaration to reassure those who believed that he had 
fallen under the social influences of London and Berkshire: “The 
election of the Democratic candidates will not only be a rebuke to 
the slanderers of our city, but also an endorsement of the party’s 
attitude against the tyrannical English Government in its cruel and 
unholy war against one of our sister Republics.” In short, poisoned 
weapons were used on both sides in the mighty duel,though Tam- 
many used them with a freedom and a lack of scruple not displayed 
by the reformers. Everybody now knows the result of the elec- 
tion. It took place on Tuesday, the 5th of November, and it ended 
in the complete and humiliating overthrow of the band which had 
so long held New York in a shameful and painful thraldom. When 
the news was made known, and when the people realized that the 
reign of Boss Croker was at an end, there was an outburst of popular 
enthusiasm the like of which I have seldom seen. Bonfires blazed 
in the streets, horns were blown, banners flew from countless windows, 
and men went about everywhere with smiling faces congratulating 
each other upon a victory for public decency and good government, 
the full effect of which time alone will reveal. To a stranger, not 
the least significant sign of the effects of that victory was the fact 
that the police of New York appeared in the streets after the elec- 
tion with their clubs sheathed instead of carried ostentatiously in 
the hand, and that they deigned to answer the inquiries addressed 
to them with an unexpected and unusual civility. 
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I have culled a sentence from one of Mr. Croker’s declarations in 
which he sought to rouse popular feeling against England on account 
of the South African war. It would not be correct to state that the 
result of the election showed the non-existence of hostility to this 
country in connection with our war. The real issue of the conflict 
was so much nearer to the personal interests and feelings of the 
electors of New York than any question of foreign politics, that it 
naturally overrode every. minor consideration. What the present feel- 
ing of the American people is concerning the war, I cannot pre- 
tend to state authoritatively. Their courtesy to the passing stranger 
within their gates led those of them with whom I conversed on 
the subject to speak with gentleness and moderation. That the 
question. had ceased, for the moment at least, to interest that great 
uninstructed mass of Americans who know nothing but what their 
daily newspapers choose to tell them, was plainly apparent, and was 
admitted to me by a leading representative of the Boers, whose 
acquaintance I made in New York. The war has ceased to interest 
the public in the United States; they are tired of it, and as they are 
not compelled, like the people of Great Britain, to follow its fortunes 
with an ever-growing anxiety, they have ceased to think or speak 
about it at all. I doubt if even the presence of Mr. Kruger in New 
York would cause another outbutst of popular sympathy with the 
Boers. But it must not be supposed from this that the best-informed 
men in the United States do not take a grave view of England’s 
position in South Africa, and of the disastrous effect which that 
position has upon her fortunes in other directions. 

I went from New York to Washington, a city I had long been 
anxious to see. Nothing can be more striking than the contrast 
which the political and legislative capital of the Republic presents 
to its chief commercial city. Even at the risk of repeating a famil- 
iar tale, I must state some of the outward impressions which Wash- 
ington made upon my mind. Congress, of course, was not sitting, 
but the President and all the members of the government were 
in residence, and the social season of the capital was beginning. The 
first idea that Washington conveys to the visitor is that of a gar- 
den city. Everywhere fine and spacious boulevards, planted with 
flourishing trees, seem to radiate to different points of the compass. 
Numerous squares and open spaces add to the impression that the 
city is set in a garden. There are still remaining some of the old 
wooden houses that struck Dickens and other travelers as being so 
incongruous in such a place.. But they are rapidly disappearing, and 
their place is being taken by long rows of handsome villas, and 
by some stately houses which convey a sense of wealth and comfort 
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not less marked than that created by the best part of Fifth avenue 
itself. The public buildings would be regarded with admiration in 
any European capital. The glories of the Capitol have been told 
so often that they need not be retold here; but the Congressional 
Library, which faces the Capitol, separated from it only by a wide 
and umbrageous green, is a unique building that can bear comparison 
with any modern edifice in the world. Inside, one passes from one 
gleaming white marble hall to another, until the sense of spacious- 
ness becomes almost bewildering. The great rotunda devoted to 
readers made me sigh as I thought of the like apartment in the 
British Museum. The corridors and ante-chambers are decorated 
by an almost endless series of mural paintings, the work of the most 
famous artists the American Continent has produced. The true 
American enterprise and ingenuity have been shown in the appli- 
cation of ingenious mechanical devices to the work of the libratian and 
his staff. By means of an electrical railway which rugs in and out, 
upstairs and down, from the centre of the rotunda to all parts of the 
vast building, it is possible for a reader to obtain any book he wants 
within three and a half minutes of his application for it at the libra- 
rian’s desk. In the storage rooms there is a perfect classification of 
the books. But what most surprises and delights the English visitor 
is the feeling that, whilst the great collection of books which is 
gathered here is most handsomely housed, there is room for the 
accumulation of three or four times the number of volumes; so that 
more than one generation must pass away before any department 
becomes crowded. There are many features of the building which 
are novel to the Eurcpean. Thus, one very richly appointed cham- 
ber is devoted to members of the Senate, whilst another and a larger 
one is reserved for the House of Representatives. One room is given 
up to the readers of newspapers, including the newspapers of the 
current day. Another enables any citizen who visits the place to 
study at his comfort the magazines and periodical publications of 
the world. Many pages might be devoted to a description of this 
noble institution, over which the chief librarian, Mr. Putnam, presides 
with so much grace and-so genuine an enthusiasm; but-I must sum 
up everything by saying that if it were only for the sake of the Con- 
gressional Library, Washington ought to be visited by every stranger 
who lands on ‘the soil of the United States. 

The Treasury Building, and the great edifice in which are com- 
bined the War and Navy Departments and what corresponds to our 
own Foreign Office, need not fear comparison with any public build- 
ings in London, the Houses of Parliament excepted. Everywhere of 
course within these buildings, as in the Library, the “elevator” is in 
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constant use, transporting visitors from floor to floor with perfect 

ease and wonderful celerity. But, after all, to my mind the gem of 
Washington is not any one of these new and vast erections, but the 
home of the President, the old and time-honored White House. I 
had heard so much said in disparagement of the official residence of 
the chief of the Republic, that I could hardly believe my eyes when 
the White House was pointed out to me. It is literally white, and 
it gleamed like burnished silver in the brilliant November sunshine 
when I first saw it. Its paramount note is a dignified simplicity. Its 
like may be found set in the woods and lawns of many an English 
park. But seldom have I seen such a building more effectively 
situated than the White House at Washington, with its foreground 
of lawns and trees, its great conservatory, and its flanking supports 
of the Treasury and the administrative offices. It looks what it is, 
not a palace, but the home of a gentleman, the simplicity of which 
is not devoid of a certain measure of stateliness. I learned with 
pleasure from the lips of President Roosevelt himself, when I had the 
honor of being presented to him, that he at least recognizes the 
eminent fitness of his official home for the purpose to which it is 
dedicated, and that he has no sympathy with the demand of a section 
of the American public for its enlargement or reconstruction. It has 
a curious effect upon an Englishman, especially after the tragedy at 
Buffalo, to see that the only guards about the portals of the White 
House are a couple of policemen, and that men and women of every 
degree are free to enter it unquestioned. The public receptions in 
the East Room, when the President was “At home” to every citizen 
who chose to call, and when he spent an hour or more in shaking 
hands with a long file of undistinguished visitors, have been abandoned 
during the present Presidency, and there is a strong feeling in Wash- 
ington against their renewal. But the President is still accessible 
to any visitor properly introduced, or who can satisfy his watch- 
ful secretaries that he has a claim to an audience. In my own case 
I was received by Mr. Roosevelt immediately before a meeting of his 
Cabinet, and I had the honor of being introduced to the several 
ministers in the President’s own room. It would be impertinent on 
my part to give anything like a personal description of the holders 
of the great administrative offices in the Unjited States; but at 
least I may record my impression that, man for man, they will com- 
pare nut unfavorably with the members of any Cabinet in Europe. 
The lack of any kind of formality in a private reception at the White 
House is, to an Englishman, its most striking feature. President 
Roosevelt’s bearing is so frank and hearty, and his intelligence so 
keen, that no one can meet him without feeling that he is in the 
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presence of the chosen of the people; but he is hedged in by no re- 
strictions of court etiquette, and he greets his visitor with the cordial 
simplicity of a gentleman welcoming a friend. 

On ascending the great staircase that leads from the hall to the 
President’s room, the eminent‘ man to whom I was indebted for the 
honor of presentation drew my attention to the group of reporters 
gathered on the first landing—a striking proof of the position which 
the Press holds in the unwritten constitution of the United States. 
When I was descending the staircase after my visit to the President, 
I was accosted by these eager gentlemen, who knew absolutely 
nothing of my identity, with an inquiry as to whether I had any- 
thing to tell them regarding my interview with Mr. Rooseveit. 
This apparently was the common custom of the place, and the Wash- 
ington newspapers every evening told their readers not only the 
names of those who had been received by the President during the 
day; but the errands on which they had seen him, and the result of 
their visits. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt’s accession to the Presidency, the White 
House has been brightened by the prescence of a family of young 
children, and it promises to become the centre of the social life of 
Washington. The President himself seems to be liked and admired 
by everybody, including those who are not among his political sup- 
porters; and despite the fears expressed by a few as to his alleged 
impulsiveness of disposition, he seems, so far as an outsider can 
judge, to be entering on the duties of his great office with every 
prospect of a successful term. I ought to say at this point that it 
was touching to hear on all sides the tributes that were borne to the 
high character and personal magnetism of Mr. McKinley. A lady 
belonging to the Democratic party had tears in her eyes when she 
talked to me of the late President’s indescribable charm of manner. 
“Nobody left his presence,” she said, “without feeling that he was 
leaving a friend; he won everybody who came in contact with him.” 
This tribute to a side of Mr. McKinley’s character of which those at 
a distance knew nothing helps to explain the depth of the = with 
which he is still mourned in Washington. 

It has been pleasant to indulge in this brief digression concerning 
some of the external features of Washington—all the more pleasant 
because I have graver subjects to deal with before completing this 
article. I should have liked to dwell upon the social side of life in 
the capital, upon the brilliant and inexhaustible hospitality showered 
upon the stranger, upon the wonderful interest attaching to the 
Metropolitan Club, where one seems to meet in friendly and informal 
intercourse the bearers of most of the famous names in current 
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American history—ministers, generals, admirals, politicians, diplo- 
matists, and men of letters. I should like above all to have touched 
upon the feeling of most visitors, that Washington is a city where 
the best side of cultured American life is to be found, and where 
the “almighty dollar,” if it is not less almighty than elsewhere, 
is at least not obtruded upon one’s notice; but I must pause and 
turn to those questions of politics which it is my business to touch 
upon in these pages—questions which I had the advantage of dis- 
cussing with some of the most eminent of American statesmen. 

“When is the South African war going to end?” This was the 
first question addressed to me by the newspaper reporter who boarded 
our ship before it had reached New York, and from that time forward 
until I left the country it was always sounding in my ears. To the 
best of my belief it was hardly in a single instance addressed to me 
in an unfriendly spirit. As I have already said, the movement of 
popular feeling in favor of the Boers seems to have died down. It 
may, of course, be revived again, but for the moment it is dormant. 
But among the educated classes there is almost as keen an anxiety 
with regard to the prospect before us in Africa as there is in this 
country. There is no disposition—at all events, in discussing the 
question with an Englishman—to adopt a tone of querulous criticism. 
I talked with many of the most famous soldiers and sailors of the 
Republic, and there was not one who uttered a disparaging word 
with regard to our army and its achievements in South Africa. Most 
of them shrugged their shoulders good-humoredly when I made any 
reference to the Philippines, and admitted frankly that it did not lie 
with the United States to twit Great Britain because of the unex- 
pected prolongation of the struggle with the Boers. Not a few of 
them referred to the termination of their own Civil War, and to the 
surrender of General Lee whilst he still commanded a large and 
capable army in the field, because he had convinced himself that 
conquest was inevitable, and saw that to continue to fight would be 
to involve the South as well as the North in miseries incalculable, 
“General Lee might have kept up a guerrilla war for years if he had 
chosen,” said one of the most distinguished members of the Cabinet 
to me; “but he was a noble soul, a statesman as well as a patriot, 
and so he chose the pain of surrendering to the maintenance of a 
murderous war a outrance. But your Boers have chosen differently, 
and they seem resolved to fight until they are exterminated rather 
than accept English domination. I don’t think that anything like 
it was ever seen before. I cannot understand it or explain it; but 
there it is, and it constitutes a fact of the greatest gravity, not only 
to England but to the rest of the world.” 
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And then, my friend, whose name, if I were to give it, would add 
immense weight to his opinion, went on to utter words of warning so 
serious in tone, so frank and decided, that I had no alternative but 
to accept them as a solemn message from the representative ofall 
that is best in the United States to the people of my own country. 

He began by an assurance, which was not needed by those who 
knew him, that throughout his life he had entertained a desire that 
was passionate in its intensity for the maintenance of union and good- 
will between Great Britain and the United States, and an intimation 
that all that he had to say was consistent with his personal sympathy 
with us. “But I do not think that you in England realize the depth 
of the feeling that exists outside your own country on the subject of 
the war, or the extreme gravity of the situation which that feeling has 
brought into existence. I am not speaking now of American feeling, 
which is largely on your side; but the more friendly we are to England 
the more anxious we are to see you extricated from the meshes of the 
net in which you are now caught. It is terrible to think of the pitiful- 
ness of the whole thing, and of the loss which has been suffered by 
humanity, owing to the effacement of England during the past two 
years, and the consequent absence of influence on the side of justice, 
and progress.” 

My friend went on to tell me of the almost daily appeals that were 
being made to the United States Government by the representatives of 
European Powers to take some step for ending the war. “Of course 
we can do nothing. We are powerless; everybody is powerless. It is 
your own country alone that can solve the problem. The European 
Powers know that, and when their Ministers make representations to 
us here, they always declare that they are speaking unofficially, though 
we know quite well that their governments are backing them. Does 
England realize all the gravity of the situation and the extent of the 
danger in which this state of foreign feeling involves her? Does she 
not see how others are gaining by her absorption in South Africa? 
Would Russia have ever dared to act as she has done in China during 
the last two years, if she had not known how full your hands were 
elsewhere? And now you have the Near Eastern question being 
opened up, whilst you are practically powerless to take any part im its 
solution.” 

In this fashion and at some length my friend talked to me during 
an interview that impressed itself most deeply on my mind. I have 
given his words as accurately as I can from notes made immediately 
after I left him. Their weight was increased by the tone in which 
they were uttered, and I knew that I was listening to the voice of 
one of the truest friends Great Britain has outside her own borders. 
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Not only from this statesman, but from others, I heard emphatic 
language regarding our duty to ourselves as well as to the world at 
large; and again and again I was asked why we did not come to a 
frank discussion with the Boers. No one suggested for a moment 
that we should yield to the Boer demand for independence, but 
between independence and absolute subjection there was surely room 
for negotiations that might bring about the solution which all desire. 
Naturally, the melancholy: disaster at Brakenlaagte, reported early in 
the month, strengthened the arguments of those who thought that 
in our own interests we ought to make peace as soon as possible, 
provided we maintained our own honor and ‘secured the substantial 
objects we had in view. It was clear that the varying fortunes of the 
war were followed as closely in Washington as in London. Let it be 
understood that with very few exceptions everybody to whom I spoke 
desired the victory of England in the interests of civilization at large, 
whilst all recognized and admired the dogged perseverance with 
which the nation, having set its hand to the plough, was following the 
rough furrow to the end. 

Apart from the absorbing question of war, the topics of inter- 
national politics which seem to have the greatest interest for the 
American public were the Nicaragua Canal and the so-called Ameri- 
can invasion of England. The former was the subject to which the 
politicians seemed to attach most importance; the second occupied 
the attention of the man in the street. Only one member of the 
Cabinet, whom I met in an informal way at a dinner-table, preached, 
in connection with the question of the Canal, the doctrines of pan- 
Americanism. He asked me what our government meant to do 
with regard to the Canal, and I of course replied that I was not in 
the secrets of His Majesty’s Ministers, though I could not conceive 
' that there was any real obstacle to the settlement of a question of 
such vital interest to the United States. “The Government of the 
United States,” he replied, “has no secrets to keep. Some Senator 
gets.to know everything, and he at once takes the whole country into 
his confidence. I only hope that you are right in your representation 
of English opinion on the subject,” and he plainly implied that it would 
be a serious business if this were not the case. I was not unprepared 
for this opinion, but I confess I was surprised when this gentleman, 
holding a position of great responsibility in the administration, after 
referring to Cuba and its ultimate destiny, calmly remarked that the 
United States would eventually have to acquire not only Cuba but the 
whole of the West Indian islands, including our own possessions there! 
“They are of no value to you, and they are of immense political im- 
portance to us.” I suggested that he was looking so far ahead and 
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taking so much for granted, that I could not with any advantage 
continue the discussion, and with a grave nod of assent he allowed it 
to drop. 

But the man in the street, represented by the New York merchants, 
the newspaper reporters, and the chance traveling companions whom 
I met, was all alive on the subject of the American invasion of Eng- 
land. John Bull, he thought, was thoroughly scared by the inroads 
of American competition, and he eagerly demanded some corrobora- 
tion of this belief of his. I had to reply—to his evident astonishment 
—that I feared we were not scared enough, and that he must not take 
the articles in sensational newspapers as representative of the real 
feeling of England. So far as the masses of the population were con- 
cerned, the only incident of the so-called “invasion” which seemed to 
excite them was the attack of the American tobacco trust upon Lon- 
don. It was an evident disappointment to most of my interlocutors of 
his class to find that we were not panic stricken over the inroads of 
American commerce and manufactures. No Englishman can visit 
the United States, however, without feeling that, though there may be 
no cause for panic, there is very real ground for alarm_in the compari- 
son between the industrial position of the two countries. America is 
just now enjoying a veritable flood-tide of prosperity. Its business 
and its wealth seem to be increasing by leaps and bounds, and so far 
from resting satisfied with the golden harvest they are now reaping as 
the reward of years of enterprise and foresight, the American people 
appear to be daily extending their boundaries, pushing forward into 
new territory in search of fresh triumphs, and everywhere displaying 
the keenness, the ingenuity, and the almost limitless fertility of re- 
source which have enabled them during the last thirty years to make 
so prodigious an advance in commerce and industry. Our best friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic make no secret of their conviction 
that Great Britain, compared with the United States, has fallen into a 
state of lethargy which, unless it be speedily shaken off, must enable 
the latter country to leave it hopelessly behind in the race for in- 
dustrial and commercial prosperity. That we in England are not 
absolutely blind to this truth is proved by the number of deputations 
from railway companies and great industrial concerns that have re- 
cently visited America in order to study the methods, and, if possible, 
catch the spirit of our great rivals. But much more than has yet been 
attempted must be done in this direction if we are not to be beaten 
in the struggle. No lesson is more forcibly impressed upon my mind 
than this as the result of my voyage across the Atlantic. 

The best people in the United States take a much keener interest 
in the domestic politics of Great Britain than might be supposed, if 
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one were to judge by the extent to which Englishmen are interested 
in the internal policy of the Republic. Almost everybody whom I 
met in New York and Washington, after the inevitable talk about 
the war, turned to the fortunes of political parties in this country, 
and more particularly to the fortunes of the Opposition. ‘What has 
come over your Liberal party,” said men who recalled with gratitude 
the names of Bright and Gladstone, “that it should have allowed itself 
to sink into its present state of disunion and impotence? Surely the 
greatest of all English parties has not fallen never to rise again.” 
Then followed eager questionings as to the prospects of the next gen- 
eral election, and the possibility of constructing a new ministry to 
replace one which has clearly few friends or admirers on American 
soil. Lord Salisbury was almost invariably spoken of with respect, 
though it was urged that he had done his work and ought now to seek 
relief froma position the burden of which had become too heavy for 
him. His colleagues, with the exception of Mr. Chamberlain, were 
seldom discussed. Not one of them, it was clear, had succeeded in 
gaining the recognition of Americans. As for Mr. Chamberlain, what- 
ever his vogue in the United States may once have been, it is evident 
that it is now at an end; his part in connection with our disastrous 
war has hopelessly estranged the American people from him. But one 
man’s name was on every lip. I heard it alike from the Americans I 
met on board ship, from the busy men of business “down town,” from 
the frequenters of the clubs, and from the statesmen and ministers at 
Washington. “What dees Lord Rosebery mean? Why does he not 
come forward and take his proper place in public life? It seems to 
us Americans that he is the only possible man in the present crisis, and 
that until he takes up his work again you are in a hopeless condition.” 
Thus spoke to me one of the ministers I met, and then he added with 
a regretful smile, “I suppose that like Garrick 


‘* He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew, when he pleased, he could whistle them back.” 


This was the universal sentiment. It failed to take account of facts 
which relieve Lord Rosebery of a large share of the responsibility 
thus attributed to him, for those facts are even less known across the 
Atlantic than at home; but its ‘strength and universality in a land 
separated from our own by a thousand leagues of stormy ocean 
astonished me. I found myself living among ardent Roseberyans, 
whose confidence in the ex-Premier was not, however, unmixed with 
a certain degree of regret, and even resentmenit, because of his pro- _ 
longed abstinence from that public work which seemed to his friendly 
critics to be imposed upon him as a personal duty. The announcement 
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made in the New York papers just before I left that he was about to 
return to the political arena excited everywhere unmistakable interest 
and pleasure. 

I talked with more than one famous soldier and sailor on the ques- 
tion of our army and the deficiencies in our system of military organ- 
ization which the war had revealed. They were lenient critics, and 
they spoke with respect of the great qualities of our.common soldiers, 
fully appreciating the difficulties with which they had been confronted 
in South Africa; and there was not one of them who did not maintain 
that the time had come for a complete reorganization of our defensive 
forces. “The needs of your empire have outgrown the strength of 
your army: it is impossible that you can continue as you are.” Usual- 
ly some form of compulsory service in the militia was spoken of as 
inevitable and necessary. But upon one point there was absolute 
unanimity : that was as to the importance of making our military ser- 
vice a serious profession, and divorcing it absolutely from rank and 
wealth. “Your officer must live upon his pay if he is to do any good, 
and must look to his career in the army for his advancement in life,” 
was what I heard from many different lips. One small incident which 
happened to me at Washington threw significant light upon the system 
in the United States. Through the kindness of a leading army official 
I was made on the day of my arrival a member both of the Metropoli- 
tan and the Army and Navy Clubs. This gentleman, when he called 
upon me to intimate the fact, advised me to use the Metropolitan 
Club in preference to the other, adding that the Army and Navy Club 
was the resort of the officers, and that, as they all had to live upon 
their pay, it was necessarily less luxurious in its appointments and 
service than the great civilian club. I wonder how a member of our 
own Guards Club would have received this intimation! Washington 
was deeply interested, whilst I was there, in the progress of the trial 
of Admiral Schley, with whom there appeared to be wide-spread sym- 
pathy. It was not unnatural that those who were watching this cause 
celebre should have a good deal to say about the case of Sir Redvers 
Buller, and the sentiment of all classes was distinctly in favor of the 
reliever of Ladysmith. 

One great question uppermost in the minds of most Englishmen 
when they think of the United States I must leave without any definite 
answer. Again and again English newspapers have asked if we are 
really liked by the American people as a whole, and if we can trust 
them to be our friends in the unknown future which stretches before 
both countries. I found some symptoms of the existence of’ deep- 
seated antagonism to Great Britain in certain quarters. Whilst I 
was in New York this feeling found open and almost violent expression 
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in the shape of protests against a speech made at the dinner of the 
British Schools and Universities Club by General Brooke, of the 
United States Army, on the occasion.of the King’s birthday. “Eng- 
land has never conquered any country but for that country’s good,” 
said General Brocke on the occasion in question, and his statement 
was loudly and hotly contested by a certain number of American 
citizens. I had marked their speeches for quotation here, but on full 
consideration I refrain from giving them, partly because these speak- 
ers were men absolutely unknown in England, and presumably of 
small importance in the United States, and partly because it would 
be unfair to regard such utterances as typical of American opinion. 
What I can positively affirm from my own experience, such as it was, 
is that whilst no one can safely generalize regarding a nation so vast, 
so strangely mixed and so heterogeneous as that of the United States, 
the overwhelming majority of the men of light and leading, both in 
Washington and New York, are not merely passively but actively 
friendly to Great Britain. The sentiment of imperialism, which is now 
so powerful in both political parties in the United States, though it is 
not absolutely without its dangers, so far as the relations of the two 
countries are concerned, has had a distinctly beneficial influence upon 
American feeling towards England, and has made men realize the fact 
that both the interests and the perils of the two countries are to a 
large extent identical. Moreover, the story of the Spanish War has 
certainly not been forgotten. It was pleasant for an Englishman to 
hear the most famous of all the officers who took part in that conflict 
pause in the midst of a glowing narrative of a decisive battle to say, 
“Tt was there that you English came in. You were our friends, and 
we had no others.” It is impossible to suppose that this sense of 
gratitude is exceptional or ephemeral; its existence, indeed, was 
proved by almost all that I heard from the many eminent Americans 
whom it was my good fortune to meet. 

I left Washington, the city of pleasant gardens, wide boulevards, 
and noble buildings, deeply impressed by the fact that I was quitting 
the spot where, in days in which the present generation will have no 
part, the policy of one of the greatest States the world has ever known 
will be fought out and finally settled for weal or woe; and with a 
grateful heart I recognized not only the exuberant hospitality but the 
unfeigned kindliness of spirit which all whom I met seemed prepared 
to show to the visitor from the mother country. 

Landing in Liverpool from that wonderful triumph of naval 
architecture, the Oceanic, unquestionably the finest vessel now afloat, 
I found that the Nicaragua Canal treaty had just been signed by Mr. 
Hay and Lord Pauncefote, and that thus one possible cause of dif- 
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ference between the two countries had been removed. I found also 
that no marked change had occurred in the political situation during 
the month. Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall—upon which the 
American press had poured ridicule—had certainly not excited the 
enthusiasm of his followers in this country; nor, on the other hand, 
was there any sign that the views of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his colleagues had become more acceptable to the ‘bulk of the elec- 
tors. But since my return I have seen a public confirmation of the 
warning addressed to me at Washington, as to the gravity of the 
situation, in the fierce outburst of Anglophobia in Germany caused 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s unfortunate utterances. The “Near Eastern 
question” to which the American statesman referred has for the 
moment become dormant again ; but it is only too clear that the perils 
by which we are surrounded, arising from the ill-will of our Conti- 
nental neighbors, have certainly not become less serious during the 
past month. Never has our country stood in greater need of the high- 
est statesmanship, the finest diplomatic tact, the strongest nerve and 
the clearest foresight on the part of those who have to steer the vessel 
of the State through waters more stormy and fog-enshrouded than 


those of the Atlantic itself. 
Wemyss REI. 
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A TANGLED WEB. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE news of the fall of Sumter—the affront to the flag—came to the 
men of the North like a slap in the face. New York City blazed with 
instant patriotism. Every staff, spire, tower and public building threw 
to the breeze the stars and stripes. Bunting within twenty-four hours 
commanded a fabulous price, and Broadway went mad in a riot of 
brilliant hues. Men and women—even children—who did not wear 
in some outward form the badge of loyalty to the nation were not 
infrequently called on to “show their colors.” And those who had 
dared to wear, almost unrebuked, the miniature flag of secession, dared 
no longer, for the North was roused at last. 

Even at “Southern Headquarters,” as they now called Cranston’s 
famous old red-brick hostelry—even in their delirious hour of tem- 
porary triumph, men spoke with bated breath and cautious tone. The 
angering eyes of the throng on the street without boded ill for the 
peace and security of those within, and there was wisdom in the 
_ whispered order that sent a strong detachment of detectives in plain 
clothes to hover about the obnoxious building, while in doubled 
numbers the Metropolitan police kept the crowds moving and broke 
up incipient mobs. Given half a chance—and a leader—there is little 
doubt that the hotel would have been rendered untenable as Sumter 
and in far less time. On the almost summerlike Sunday preceding 
the bombardment it was considered safe, as it was saucy, for men and 
women both to sport the “stars and bars.” There had been some- 
thing fine, daring and defiant about it to the mind of the unthinking, 
but, in the twinkling of an eye, all this was changed. There were wo- 
men, of course, who, relying upon the immunity of the sex and the 
chivalry of American manhood, did not scruple to appear at certain 
social functions still wearing their cherished badge and talking brave- 
ly of the wrongs and the determination of the South. But Southern 
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sympathizers who read the signs aright stood astounded, if not dis-— 
mayed, at such overwhelming evidence of loyalty to the old flag. 
This was not what leaders of the Northern Democracy had promised. 
The masses as well as the elect were filled with sudden craze for 
action, when but the week gone by they seemedypassive and inert. 
So far from submitting to the will of the South, the people had risen 
in a passion of protest, and all too late the leaders of secession found 
that, cold, dull, undemonstrative as it had appeared, the Northland 
loved the Union with a devotion all the deeper for its silence, and that 
it would fight for what it loved, relentless and to the bitter end. At 
the New York Club the situation had been epitomized in two sen- 
tences: 

“Nothing short of a miracle will make the average Yankee fight,” 
said Wallis, the very day that brought the news. 

“And nothing short of annihilation will make him quit,” was the 
spirited reply. 

On Saturday, the 13th of April, the flag was lowered on the bat- 
tered walls of Sumter. On Monday, the 15th, it was hoisted by 
tens of thousands all over the North, and the President called for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers to defend it. Seventy-five thou- 
sand!—when by hundreds of thousands, untaught, untried, but firm 
and resolute the men of the North sprang to arms and almost fought 
for the privilege to be first in the fight for the flag. On Tuesday the 
loyal States were wiring their pledges of fealty and their promises 
of troops. On Wednesday the drum beat was heard in every armory 
in the Northern cities, and the regiments of New Engiand and the 
Middle States were mustering for battle. In their quaint, high, old- 
fashioned shakos and long blue overcoats, the thronging ranks of the 
Sixth and Eighth Massachusetts marched through New York, cheered 
and féted by countless multitudes. Through dense masses of human- 
ity, women weeping, men hoarsely shouting, New York’s. magnifi- 
cent Seventh, first offering of the Empire State, strode down Broad- 
way to the Cortlandt Ferry, and were lost in the darkness of the 
Jersey shore. In all its history Gotham had never known such a 
day. The flower of its young manhood, the best blood, the oldest 
names, the first families were represented on the rolls. The night 
that followed was not one for merrymaking. Even in the homes 
of well-known Southern sympathizers—even in the mansion of a 
family but recently removed from the Gulf coast and introduced to so- 
ciety through the medium of Brown’s list and a big ball—lights were 
turned low, curtains were drawn. There was that in the air that 
prompted caution, and invitations to even quiet home gatherings had 
been recalled. A Columbia senior who had strutted the length of 
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Fifth Avenue the week before, thumbs in the armholes of his waist- 
coat and the badge of Georgia on his breast, stood close mouthed 
and as close buttoned in his snug-fitting sack coat at the corner of 
Fourteenth street, the device of the “Delta Sigs” upon his lapel, but 
indecision in his breast. It was the night for their regular meeting, 
but even fraternal relations had seemed strained since the firing on the 
Star of the West, and now stood threatened with open rupture. Fifth 
Avenue was still alive with people, moving restlessly hither and yon, 
and as the young student gazed uneasily about him, half stunned by 
the outpouring that boded ill for “the States in rebellion,” he could 
count within the radius of a single block no less than a dozen homes 
within whose portals he had been a welcome visitor but the month 
before, from within whose portals there had gone that day sons and 
brothers in the uniform of the Seventh. How could they welcome 
him to-night ?—he who, Northern born and bred, had lost his heart 
in the Sunny South, and for the sake of the girl who won it, had ap- 
parently lost his head! 

Halted there, nervous, troubled, irresolute, he started when a hand 
was passed within his arm—a slender little hand, daintily gloved— 
and whirling about, he pulled off his Amidon cap, the college head- 
gear of the day, and bowed with ill-concealed agitation. There 
stood Ethel Rutherford, leaning on the arm of the blue-eyed officer 
he had met at the Leroys, and Ethel’s fair face was full of sadness. 

“I so hoped you’d come this evening, Jimmy,” said she, in low, 
gentle tone. “You and poor Gerald were such friends. You know Mr. 
Hoyt, I think,” whereat the cavalryman gravely touched his hat, but 
sent the hand no further. “Mother, too, would be so glad if you 
could come in and comfort him.” 

“I didn’t know—or rather I supposed—of course he’d—” 

“Gone with his regiment?—Gerald?—Why, Jimmy! Hadu’t you 
heard?” and Miss Rutherford’s pretty lips were twitching piteously. 
“He’s almost heartbroken,” she went on, presently, striving to control 
herself. “Mother swooned when he told her the Seventh were ordered 
off, and that meant him, too, and then— Oh, I can’t talk of it here! 
but Dr. Tracy solemnly declared it would kill her if he went, and 
he’s locked himself in his own room. Can’t you go to him?” 

“T’d go, Miss Rutherford, ifi—if— But he’ll no more see me than 
—anybody!” answered Granger, in deep embarrassment ; then, plung- 
ing further into the mire, haplessly added, “Can’t Barclay— Oh, I beg 
pardon!” 

Even in the dim light they saw the swift color mantle her cheek. 
“Mr. Barclay has gone with the Seventh. That’s what is even harder 


perhaps,” said she. 
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“Why, I didn’t know he belonged to the Seventh!” began Gran- 
ger, grateful for anything to turn the talk to less trying topics. 

“He didn’t. He went in Gerald’s place—almost in his shoes,” she 
answered, with an attempt at gaiety. “At least he wore Gerald’s over- 
coat. He couldn’t begin to button his gray jacket around him. You 
will come, won’t you. Listen, I’m going for Lorna now. Mother’s 
almost crying to see her.” 

Up to this moment Lieutenant Hoyt had biken standing in civil, 
patient silence, yet the light cane he carried was switching nerv- 
ously. Now he suddenly spoke. “Pardon me, Miss Rutherford, if 
1 suggest that now you might accomplish both ends in one. Why 
not let Mr. Granger bear your mother’s message, and be Miss Bren- 
ham’s escort ?” 

“Oh, would you, Jimmy?” asked Miss Rutherford, impulsively, 
eagerly, and Granger’s sombre eyes looked up in quick suspicion. 
“Tt is only to 16th street, but, of course, you know—and really I ought 
to hasten back to mother,” was her hurried explanation. 

“T’ll bear the message and offer my services with pleasure,” said 
Granger, trying hard not to show with how much pleasure, “but— 
will you ?—do you think Gerald will care to see me?” 

“Come in—anyway,” was the answer, as they parted, and Gran- 
ger, hurrying on his mission, came face to face at the very next corner 
with Captain Wallis, whom, in his haste and eagerness, he would 
gladly have avoided. - Wallis was dressed with even more than the 
usual care, and wore at his buttonhole a little knot of ribbon in the 
national colors. Granger would have passed him by with only a nod, 
but the elder and brainier man willed it otherwise, and barred his 
path. 

“What, what, what?” he asked, in feigned displeasure. “A Gran- 
ger—and undecorated with the red, white and blue! Whither away. 
lad?—and why this haste?-—and why no colors? Have we not all 
to show the symbol of our serfdom to Uncle Sam?” 

“T don’t believe in wearing my heart upon my sleeve, nor in being 
compelled to show my colors, Captain Wallis,” answered Granger, 
icily. “I am on an errand for Mrs. Rutherford, and must hurry.” 

“T only stopped you, because if I don’t a dozen will, James, my lad. 
Follow my advice—and example. Swing your colors on the outer 
wall! What’s the odds, my boy?—they’re the same for both sides!” 
and then Granger realized that the captain had been dining lavishly, 
for he swayed slightly and his eyes were clouded. “For Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, said you, James, and do you return thither?” : 

“Presently—possibly, at least, Captain Wallis, and now if you'll 
excuse me—” 
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“Not now so easily as I will a bit later, James, if you happen to 
be there when I am announced. You needn’t mention it, of course, 
but just then, Jimmy, you emulate your bi-biblical namesake and be 
one James the less. Pardon the bluntness of the soldier, Jimmy. Au 
revoir.” 

But in anger now young Granger had brushed by and disap- 
peared among the moving groups along the avenue. Wallis looked 
after him a moment, an almost scornful smile on his handsome, high- 
bred face; then glanced at his watch and went sauntering southward. 
He was in civilian dress, for even in those days one rarely saw Har- 
old Wallis in the garb of his profession except on parade or officer- 
of-the-day duty at the Island. Ever since the return of the Star of 
the West from her luckless attempt to reinforce Major Anderson in 
Charleston Harbor an unusual number of officers and men had been 
camped or quartered about Fort Columbus and Castle William. 
Duty had been light, and the officers had spent much time in town. 
They came by twos or threes as a rule, the exception being in the 
case of Wallis. He preferred to cruise alone. A fluent talker, a man 
of travel, information, some reading and ready wit, gifted with a fine 
presence and admirable self poise and possession, above all, with that 
quality which tells in social as it does in business life, and which we 
call push, Harold Wallis, despite this cynicism, his apparent disdain 
of his profession, his brother officers and especially his superiors, was 
more sought after in society, bidden to more dinners and dances, 
than any man of his cloth in that day and generation; this, too, after 
men at the Union Club had begun to “cold shoulder” him, and others 
to look askance. He was a favorite among the women, especially the 
younger matrons, and that established him. “A squire of dames” 
they called him in the Seventh. Earnest amateurs were they at the 
old armory over Tompkins Market, and liked not his lofty contempt 
or gay disdain for all the details of the military art, the more so be- 
cause even his enemies in the Army, and they were many, were fain 
to admit that he was a master. Wallis was a brilliant officer, a rare 
commander on the drill ground when he once drew sword, a grace- 
ful, admirable horseman, a keen shot with the old dueling pistols he 
cherished among his possessions, an agile swordsman, a rather friendly 
and considerate fellow among the young officers, but a veritable thorn 
in the flesh to all his seniors. 

Even in the week of gloom that preceded the fall of the flag at 
Sumter, Gotham was laughing over the story told of Wallis and an 
irate, if only temporary, post commander. The colonel, whom even 
Wallis held in respect, had been summoned to Washington, and his 
mantle had fallen for the time, at least, on the shoulders of a testy, 
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yet most worthy veteran who couldn’t bear Wallis, nor could his 
buxom better half, and for excellent reason. Both knew they were 
the butt of his shafts of wit and ridicule; both had many an ancient 
grudge against him, yet neither had ever been able to penetrate the 
armor of his self esteem or to say or do a thing potent enough to 
bear him the least annoy. The opportunity seemed to have come at 
last, however, when Wallis, who had gone over to town right after 
inspection on the previous Sunday, failed to return that night, and 
did not report his return until late Monday afternoon, when he saun- 
tered into the mess room accoutred for parade. Everybody knew the 
major had marked his absence at orderly hour. The morning report 
of his company, too, was signed by the first lieutenant. The post 
commander sent to see if he were at his quarters and portentously 
left orders with the adjutant that Captain Wallis should report to him 
in person the moment he appeared. This order was duly intrusted to 
the officer of the guard, and that efficient subaltern kept his eye on 
every boat that landed at the dock throughout the day, and was 
ready to swear Captain Wallis was not on the Island, when, in full 
uniform and utter unconcern, that gentleman issued from his quarters 
and strolled to the mess. 

“The major left orders you were to report at his quarters the 
moment you returned, Captain Wallis,” said the adjutant, who loved 
him not. 

“Did he?” said Wallis, poising a brimiming glass of sherry be- 
tween him and the light, a pet trick of his when assailed. “How 
thoughtless our youngsters are becoming! Now, that is the very first 
intimation I have received, and there goes the drum for parade—and 
likewise the major!” 

“Didn’t Hammond tell you?” queried the adjutant, suspicious and 
unmollified. 

“Hammond—Hammond?” said Wallis, reflectively. “Where 
should I be apt to encounter Hammond?” 

“At the dock on your return. He was ordered to see every boat 
and not half an hour ago declared he had done so.” 

“And didn’t see me? Quite remarkable! Oh, ah, Foster,” he 
continued, in his imperturbable way, “what time was it when you 
were so inconsiderate as to invade my sanctum and rouse me from 
sleep?” 

“Two o’clock,” said the officer addressed, with obvious disquiet. 
He had bounced in, confident that Wallis was still away, and eager 
to confirm his theory of Wallis’s continued absence, and there’ had 
found him enjoying a siesta on his sofa, and had tiptoed back to 
his own den, hopeful that he had been undetected, yet much dis- 


comfited. wee 
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All the garrison folk seemed gathered at the edge of the grassy 
parade that evening. The word had gone forth that martial retri- 
bution awaited the debonair captain of the color company, and that 
the major meant to overhaul him in the presence of the assembled 
officers the moment parade was dismissed. Indeed the major’s wife 
had said so to more than one, and was there to supervise. The men 
in the long blue ranks wondered why the major cut out so much of 
his favorite act of putting them through the manual, and the plumed 
line of officers as it marched to the front and flourished its white- 
gloved fists in front of the burly commander, listened with quickened 
pulses to the first words from his lips as he acknowledged their 
salute. 

“Gentlemen, you will remain a moment. Captain Wallis, your 
permission to visit the city expired at midnight, I believe?” 

“At midnight, Major Blunt,” responded with utter suavity a voice 
from the center of the group. 

“You have been absent without leave then from that time to this?” 

“With the exception of a few unimportant hours, and without— 
your leave, yes, sir,” and still was the languid utterance placid and 
composed, the manner calm, imperturbable, yet almost insolent in 
its unconcern. 

“You failed to report at my quarters, as ordered, on your return,” 
said the major, bristling with rising wrath. 

“I must plead total ignorance of the honor of the invitation, 
major.” 

“Didn’t you see the officer of the guard?” was the instant query. 

“Once, at least, quite distinctly, major, as I passed the dock. He 
appeared—ah—absorbed in receiving the arrivals from town.” 

“You mean you didn’t land there?” demanded the major, with 
sudden suspicion. “No boat is permitted to land anywhere else, sir.” 
And. now in his just indignation the honest old soldier was losing 
his head. “Do you wish me to suppose you swam back, Captain 
Wallis ?” 

“I should rather you thought that, major, than that I—ah—would 
be willingly absent without leave. Leander, as you doubtless re- 
member, swam the Hellespont. Why should not I attempt the But- 
termilk Channel if need be?” 

But the major didn’t know. Long years on the frontier and in 
the line had left him innocent of classical lore. There was but one 
explanation of this remark—Wallis was poking fun at him, and the 
soul of the veteran took fire at once. In vehement words, audible even 
to the group of listening women under the trees at the edge of the 
parade, he proceeded to stern and ringing reprimand. He declared 
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that the captain had put intentional slight upon him as post com- 
mander. He denounced his absence as unsoldierly and inexcusable. 
He sharply forebade the captain to utter a word until he had finished, 
for, perhaps purposely, Wallis essayed to interrupt, and finally the 
major wound up by saying, “Strictly speaking, you should be placed 
in arrest at once, but as I am merely in command for the day, I shall 
report—and you can explain—your misconduct. to the colonel him- 
self to-morrow.” 

For an instant the silence that followed this impetuous outburst 
was unbroken. Then, civil, courteous, placid apparently as before, 
Captain Wallis finally spoke. 

“TIs—er—that all, major?” 

“All, sir? Yes, sir; and a serious matter you'll find it! That’s 
enough for the present.” 

“As you please, major,” responded the captain, calmly lifting his 
black-plumed “Kosciusko” and glancing inquiringly about him. Then, 
to the amaze of the group, with polite interest in his tone, turned once 
more to the irate soldier and languidly said: “I trust, major, that— 
ah—Mrs. Blunt is well this evening.” 

It is hard to say who was the more amazed, the major in command 
or the officers within hearing. The former simply stood and glared 
a moment. Then with something between a sniff and a snort, turned 
abruptly away, confounded. 

The consensus of the opinion of the Island was that Wallis de- 
served instant trial for disrespect to his superior. The confusion of 
the cabal of his opponents was indescribable when, on the following 
morning, came a courteous letter from the distinguished commander 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. In hearty words he begged leave to 
express his appreciation of the gallant and invaluable services ren- 
dered by Captain Harold Wallis to some of his men on Sunday night, 
and with the hope that he had sustained no ill effects from his expos- 
ure and involuntary plunge, subscribed himself the most obedient 
servant of the commanding officer. 

Then poor Hammond, who had been getting a rasping for not 
delivering an order to a man he had not seen, asked for justice at the 
hands of the colonel on that officer’s return and got it. Wallis was 
sent for and placidly explained that on his way to the Whitehall 
Ferry, late at night, he heard sounds of mingled riot and revelry; 
found some sailors at the water’s edge in a row with the boatmen, 
“and got wet hauling one of them out of the river.” A boat shoved 
off from the Minnesota; anchored off the Battery, and took them all 
aboard. There Wallis spent the rest of the night until. his clothes 
were dried, and the ship’s tailor in the morning had done his best. 
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Then the captain’s gig, after breakfast, set him ashore under the 
guns of the fort and close to his quarters instead of at the stairs, for 
navy boats could land where they pleased. Not until later was it 
known that Wallis had swum to save a drowning blue-jacket, help- 
less through drink, but his absence was fully accounted for now. 
Asked why he had not explained it to Major Blunt, he, with incom- 
parable ease, replied that the major had refused to listen, which was 
irue. As for the major’s reprimand, Wallis did not say, but none the 
less vividly showed, that it gave him no concern whatsoever. 

And this story was going the rounds of Gotham up to the mo- 
ment when the dread news came that South Carolina had loosed 
her guns on Sumter. Then it might have been forgotten but for a 
something that took place this very night at the Rutherfords’. 

Just as Ethel said, Gerald had locked himself in his room, a 
martyr to motherly anxiety and boyish despair. Ever since the tragic 
death of her first-born Mrs. Rutherford had seemed to cling with pas- 
sionate intensity to Gerald. Time and again by night she would steal 
to his room and assure herself he was there and safely sleeping. Time 
and again by day she would sit and wait and watch for him, grudging 
the hours he gave to college and to his few amusements, and taking 
comfort in his association with the Seventh Regiment, because there 
at least she could go and watch him at drill. Never for a moment 
had it occurred to her that in all that martial training there was pur- 
pose sterner than mere pomp and parade, and her weakened heart 
well nigh stopped short at the amazing news that the regiment was 
ordered into active service—that within the week it might clash with 
Georgia. 

“T tell you solemnly,” said Dr. Tracy, to the almost desperate 
boy, “you may kill your mother if you do not promise her not to go.” 
It seemed the next thing to dishonor and disgrace, but he gave the 
promise on his knees, then, refusing to be comforted, turned wretch- 
edly away. It was something, at least, that almost at the last moment 
Ned Barclay came bounding in, wildly eager, to beg for Gerald’s uni- 
forms and his place. They had ten minutes’ talk together alone, and 
then Barclay was gone and poor Gerald had later buried his head be- 
neath the pillows that he might not hear the distant roar of cheers 
that rolled down Broadway with the mighty striding column of that 
splendid command. 

That evening he yielded to Ethel’s pleading and let her in. “You 
must come and see mother a little while,” she cried. ‘Lorna Bren- 
ham and Jim Granger have just gone. I’m so sorry you couldn’t 
see them—and Captain Wallis was here before they came, but he 
seemed so odd—excited, flighty, I don’t know what,—and Mr. Hoyt 
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and he left together while I was taking Lorna up to mother’s room. 
Jimmy couldn't explain it. The captain seemed determined to see— 
you. Has he—has he heard anything, do you think, of—what was 
lost from my bag?” 

“Tt isn’t that he came to tell,”said Gerald, fiercely. “I'll see him 
any time, and the sooner the better, and I want to see Bernard Hoyt, 
he was Ralph’s best friend. I want to see him this -very night. I must 
see him!” 

But neither Hoyt nor Wallis could Gerald see alone that night, 
nor the latter for many a long day. Ethel, with Lieutenant Hoyt, was 
seated in the parlor, it seems, when Wallis was ushered in. They had 
but just returned, and hardly had the senior officer begun to speak 
when Hoyt turned quickly, and the keen blue eyes looked him sternly 
over. Wallis winced under the scrutiny and became even more elab- 
orate and effusive in speech and manner, much to Ethel’s perplexity, 
for she little liked him. Then when Miss Brenham arrived he over- 
whelmed her with lavish greeting and inquiries after kindred in the 
South, to the end that she speedily broke away and begged to be 
shown at once to Mrs. Rutherford. “Will you excuse me a moment?” 
said Ethel to the three men, and left them in the parlor. 

Granger was there alone when she returned, and Granger was 
visibly embarrassed, for no sooner had the ladies left the room than 
Lieutenant Hoyt stepped up to Wallis. 

“Captain,” said he,-“my rooms are but a few steps away in 
Eleventh street. I have telegraphic orders to be in readiness to re- 
port for special duty at once. There will be no time to-morrow, and 
what I have to say is of importance. Will you come with me at 
once?” Then with quick, significant glance toward Granger, “I can- 
not tell you here.” 

“Really—Mr.—ah—Hoyt,” began Wallis, swaying slightly as he 
spoke, and the heavily fringed lids half closing. “I should much pre- 
fer an hour hence.” 

“So you said the night of that episode at the Planters’ in St. Louis, 
Captain Wallis. Now I have a letter that you should see—” 

“Oh, as you like—as you like, Hoyt,” answered. Wallis, airily. 
“Ah, Granger, dear boy, never mind being James the Less just now. 
Oblige me by saying to Miss Rutherford that I shall return in ten 
minutes. After you—ah—Hoyt.” 

But at Hoyt’s doorway stood Lieutenant Hammond in uniform. 
“T have been searching the clubs for you, Captain Wallis,” said he. 
“You are ordered to report to the Adjutant General at Washington 
without delay. The orders came this evening.” 

“Poco tiempo—poco tiempo, my dear fellow. Come in—come in 
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with us, Hoyt’s going to open his heart—and a bottle of Sillery. 
There’s no train now before morning, and that—that’ll never get 
through Bal’more.” 

Hoyt turned on him like a flash, his blue eyes blazing. “Who will 
stop it?” demanded he, “and how do you come to know it? Mr. 
Hammond, I am not going to open a bottle of Sillery, and you can 
see why, but I’ll open my heart to this extent. I say to this officer,” 
and again he turned on Wallis—‘“to you, Captain Wallis, that those 
words shall be reported, verbatim.” 

And with the morrow they were verified. The road was blocked, 
and Union troops were shot down in the streets of Baltimore. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Late as was the hour when Lieutenant Hoyt returned to Fifth 
Avenue, lights were still gleaming in some of the old-fashioned man- 
sions and many people were adrift along the pavements, all in quest 
of authentic news. The humid air was thick with rumors. A little 
crowd had gathered in front of the Brevoort, for there had started an 
exciting story to the effect that the special train bearing the Seventh 
through the Jerseys had been wrecked beyond Trenton, and Gotham 


was ready to believe almost anything. 

Busy at his desk, filing and sealing certain papers, Hoyt had 
worked in silence full an hour after the departure of Wallis and Ham- 
mond. It was characteristic of the former that he should airily de- 
cline the company of the latter and, in impressive dignity, he had 
sauntered away under the ailanthus trees that bordered the curb. 

“Report my language to whomsoever you will, Mr.—ah—Hoyt, 
he had languidly said, in response to the junior’s indignant words. 
“It may serve to add force to what I have already said officially in my— 
ah—effort to rouse the Government to a realization of its peril. As 
yet, sir, your Pennsylvania War Secretary hasn’t got his eyes open— 
a sort of week-old, Keystone kitten, Mr. Hoyt, and—ah—Mr. Ham- 
mond. However, forty-eight hours will do it. Had you any—ah— 
further communication from our estimable superior, the major, Mr. 
Hammond? No? I am correct, I assume, in believing it to have been 
the major rather than the colonel who sent you. It*might interest him 
—it may interest you—to hear that I knew all about it. In fact it is 
a measure devised to relieve me from this daily contact with the 
things I loathe—at Governor’s Island. Good night to you, gentle- 
men,” and so saying the captain had touched his hat and turned away. 

For all the mingled hauteur and insolence of his manner, however, 


” 
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Wallis had been startled into sobriety. The swagger had returned 
to—the sway had gone from—his walk. His head was high, his de- 
meanor unruffled, his cane twirling jauntily as ever until he reached 
the avenue, where he paused a moment, gazed at the Rutherford man- 
sion as though half bent on the return he had promised, then crossed 
to the east side, where, out of sight of his fellow officers, he quickened 
the pace and, hurrying through Eleventh street to University Place, 
caught and boarded a Fifth Avenue stage, southward bound. He had 
made a shrewd guess in saying it was the major who sent in search of 
him, for, still earlier in the evening the colonel commanding had been 
summoned to meet a general officer of the army at the Astor House, 
and Hammond made another shrewd guess when, as they watched 
the tall form striding under the gaslight at the corner, he said, “Prince 
Hal won’t obey that order until he first reports at the New York 


Hotel.” 
Hoyt made, for the moment, no response. His face was grave and 


anxious. 
“Why did the major think he might be here—with me?” he pres- 


ently asked. 

“He thought, rather, you might be with him. That—reticule busi- 
ness—” began young Hammond, uncomfortably. 

“You don’t mean to say that is known at the Island!” exclaimed 
Hoyt, spinning on his heel and squarely facing the junior officer. 

“Certainly. That fool brother of his was at the Leroys’ when 
Barclay was virtually accused. Wallis hasn’t opened his head about 
it that I know of, but Wallis, Junior, blabs unconscionably. What 
makes us wrathful is that he hints that Barclay is no longer received 
at the Rutherfords—that he’s in straits—that he’s got to get out of 
New York or—into trouble.” 

“Trash!” said Hoyt, impetuously. “Barclay is a gentleman. I’ve 
known his people for years. They are poor now, perhaps, but he’s 
straight as a string. Moreover, he’s gone with the Seventh in young 
Rutherford’s place.” That looks little like a breach between him and 
the family! Will you come in, Hammond?” 

“I cannot. I must be back at midnight, but young Wallis will be 
there occupying his brother’s rooms. Should he say or hint anything 
more—” 

“Say for me,” broke in Hoyt, “that any reflection on Mr. Barclay 
is tantamount to slander.” 

Yet an hour later when the cavalryman came again to the avenue, 
even though he discredited the story of disaster to the Seventh, he 
was perturbed. on Barclay’s account. It had not taken many days 
after his reaching New York to learn how devoted that young gentle- 
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man had been for months to Ethel Rutherford, and, once having seen 
her—the tall slip of a girl he had left three years before in long braids 
and short dresses, now a sweet and stately damsel, the fairest of the 
winter’s débutantes, Hoyt could well account for that infatuation. 
For several years the two lads, Barclay and Gerald, had been chums 
at school and at college. The business of Barclay, Senior, had pros- 
pered moderately during the middle fifties, but after the November 
election of 1860 had fallen away alarmingly. Most of his correspon- 
dents were in the South, and Southern securities in the spring of ’61 
became unavailable assets. Ethel, sole daughter of an old wealthy 
family, a beauty and a belle, was not a bride to be won by a penniless 
suitor, said society. “Barclay was too near her own age—and the 
poorhouse,” was the graceful epigram in which Wallis had disposed 
of the subject, and even while society laughed, it resented, for Ned 
Barclay was universally liked, was one of the brightest spirits of his 
day at Columbia, had stood among the fives of his class, and had 
pulled Gerald Rutherford through more than one examination. But 
he was dependent entirely upon his father, had no means whatever 
outside his allowance, and found that allowance swiftly dwindling at 
the very time he needed it most. He was a youth of no vices up to 
the time Wallis burst like a comet into the firmament of New York 
society, and he had renounced: his greatest weakness and ambition at 
his father’s stern behest. As a youth his utmost longing had been to 
enter West Point, and at that time his cadetship could have been won 
without much trouble, but Barclay, the elder, had an almost Quaker- 
like horror of the trade of war. Not only did he set his foot firmly 
down on that aspiration, but he even forebade, two years later, his 
son’s joining the Seventh. Gerald himself was a member, yet Ned 
was forbidden to set foot within the armory. Far better would it 
have been for son and father both had his bent been indulged, for 
when Wallis came, he brought among other letters three from South- 
ern correspondents whose wishes Barclay could not ignore. He 
simply had to welcome Wallis and push him everywhere. 

Wallis had not been slow to learn Ned’s longing for a military life, 
and frequent visits to Governor’s Island and the mess had followed. 
Also frequent dinners and suppers with Wallis’s set of Southern 
youth. Then came the quick secession of State after State, and stories 
of great disaster to the house of Barclay Brothers. Then Ned Bar- 
clay’s face began to grow white and haggard and other stories were 
whispered on the avenue. Captain Wallis himself was becoming im- 
portunate in his attentions to Miss Rutherford whensoever she met 
him in society. He had never yet been bidden to the house, for, de- 
spite her Georgia birth, or perhaps because of it, Mrs. Rutherford 
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from the very first had set her face against him, and that was long 
weeks before the spirited encounter at the Leroys and his implied 
defense of Hugh Preston—he who had first insulted and then shot her 
beloved son. Good heavens! the last lines her brave boy had writ- 
ten—blurred by repentant tears, for Ralph had caused her many an 
anxious hour—she read and re-read every day and night of her 
stricken life, and ‘wore ever upon her grieving heart. She could not 
bear to receive the man who, while stationed in the South, had been the 
intimate of Preston and others of his set. She had turned indignantly 
upon poor Barclay when at last she learned that he had frequently 
been Wallis’s guest—she never knew at what solemn cost—and then 
it was, when Gotham would have it that Ned Barclay’s hopes were 
blasted and that Wallis would be the coming man, that Ethel Ruth- 
erford had amazed society by showing for the former a preference 
she had never shown before. This, too, at a time when he seemed 
to have become resigned to his misfortunes! 

“Coquetry,” said the envious others. “She only laughed at him 
so long as he wooed and sighed, but now that he would hold aloof, 
she lures him back.” Yet deliberate coquetry was a thing the pure- 
minded girl held in abhorrence. For years as lad and lass they had 
been frank, jolly boon companions, so long as she wasn’t in the way 
when he and Gerald were planning boyish pranks. Later, while she 
was studying at Madame Hoffman’s and the boys were at Columbia 
they met less often. Then came senior year for them, and “finishing” 
for her, and then poor Ned, marveling that he had never seen it 
before, saw his fate and fell a worshiper at her feet. Now, when 
she would have rejoiced in the frank, jolly friendship of the old days, 
he would none of it and was full of sighs and sentiment, and so bored 
her inexpressibly. When at last, in a torrent of eager words, he told 
her of his love, she chided. They were both too young, ’she said—and 

then when he waxed importunate, she turned cold. Then came his 
troubles, his loss of prospects, fortune and what all, and with it his 
withdrawal from the field, and lo, she who had rebuked and rebuffed, 
now sought, followed, even pleaded with him, and had won him back 
to just one week of a Fool’s Paradise; she was so grateful, she said, 
for all he had done for Gerald—and then all on a sudden Ralph’s old 
friend, Bernard Hoyt, appeared upon the scene, with all the glamour 
of his soldier deeds clustering about his unconscious head, a hero in 
spite of himself, for no man ever had less self assertion, and before 
he had been a week within the doors of the old mansion on the avenue 
there came a light in Ethel’s eyes that Ned Barclay, jealously watch- 
ing, had never seen before, and so he blessed the chance that gave 
him Gerald’s place upon the rolls of Nevers’s company, and sent him 
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within twelve hours, at odds with his father, with fate, with Wallis 
and the world at large, with an undefinable, yet undisproved accusa- 
tion lying at his door, without a word from Ethel, whom he deliber- 
ately avoided—with more than a word, a lingering hand clasp, a most 
un-American and totally un-English embrace and a pledge of undy- 
ing faith and friendship from Gerald, with one shameful burden lifted 
from his shoulders, away to Washington and the war. 

It was of Barclay more than of Wallis, and for the moment more 
than of the startling military and political situation, that Lieutenant 
Hoyt was thinking as, along toward eleven o’clock he regained the 
avenue and, seeing the excited little crowd in front of the Brevoort, 
went thither at once to learn the news. By this time the train disaster 
story had been disproved, but it had gone far and wide, so anxious 
friends were constantly coming with new inquiry. Among these 
latter were fathers of families well known to Hoyt, and several ap- 
pealed to him with questions as to the possibility of treachery to the 
Seventh en route to the capital. That they might have stirring work 
after reaching Washington was well understood. That they might 
have to fight their way thither had not been contemplated for a mo- 
ment. 

“The Seventh,” said Hoyt, reassuringly, “is quite able to take care 
of itself.” 

“On the battlefield, yes,” said an elderly man, whom Hoyt recog- 
nized as Mr. Griswold, “yet one of your own cloth, lieutenant, said 
in my hearing not ten minutes ago that in the narrow streets of a 
city they would be at the mercy of the mob.” 

“No disciplined troops under proper command were ever at the 
mercy of a mob, Mr. Griswold,” he answered, firmly. “Who of my 
cloth could have said so?” 

“Captain Wallis,” was the prompt reply. 

Hoyt smiled. “That was probably at the New York Hotel, and 
—for Southern ears,” said he. 

“No. It was in front of the Rutherfords, and to these gentlemen, 
who, like myself, have sons in the Seventh!” 

“Wallis at the Rutherfords!—” began Hoyt, in astonishment, be- 
fore his better judgment controlled him. It was barely two hours since 
he had succeeded, for good and sufficient reason, in getting Wallis 
away from there. Was it possible the captain could have found fur- 
ther exhilaration at the New York Hotel—an excuse to return? Five 
minutes settled the question. Hastening thither, Hoyt found a car- 
riage waiting in front and questioned the driver. Yes, he had 
brought Captain Wallis and the captain had told him to wait. 

A dim light was burning in the second story front rooms—Mrs. 
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Rutherford’s, but the lower story and basement were dark. The 
shades were down in the third and fourth story rooms, but Gerald’s 
sanctum was evidently alight and occupied, for twice a shadow passed 
swiftly across the window. Somebody had moved hastily between 
the gas jets and the shade. For a moment Hoyt stood there irreso- 
lute. After all, what business was it of his? What right had he to 
dog Wallis’s footsteps? Dissatisfied and vaguely troubled, he glanced 
about him. Some of the men he had left in front of the Brevoort 
were already close at hand, and he dreaded further questioning. Walk- 
ing quickly to the next street, he turned westward a moment, waited 
well over toward Sixth avenue until they had gone by, then re- 
traced his steps. The carriage at the instant of his return to the 
avenue, whirled about and drove rapidly south, and as he reached 
the door a dark form standing in the shadow of the stone steps sud- 
denly retreated through the basement door. Marveling at this, as 
he still hovered about the neighborhood, Hoyt heard the front door 
violently open. Then a young man only partially dressed sprang 
forth on the broad, free-stone steps and the rasping din of a watch- 
man’s rattle burst upon the night. A policeman went bounding 
bulkily up the avenue, but Hoyt beat him half a dozen lengths to 
the door. “Come in, for God’s sake!” cried Gerald, at sight of his 
face. “Something has happened to mother!” 


(Zo be continued.) 





RECOLLECTIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION. * 


By Major JAmEs CuHEsTER, U. S. A. (Retired). 


I, 


AMONG the many pages of history which testify to the ability, versa- 
tility, and practical common sense of the American army officer, none 
speak in clearer tones than those which recite the history of reconstruc- 
tion. The war was over; the Southern soldiers had returned to their 
impoverished homes; the “niggers” were free—to starve or steal, as 
opportunity offered; the volunteer armies of the Union had been ab- 
sorbed into society without leaving a ripple on its surface; and the 
handful of regulars, their legitimate occupation gone, were scattered 
among the people of the South, as an irritating reminder of their re- 
cent defeat. But the magnanimity of Appomattox had had a sooth- 
ing effect, and matters wore a somewhat cheerful look for a time, both 
sides showing some inclination to fraternize. Still there was a feeling 
of uneasiness on the Southern side. They felt that the piper had yet 
to be paid, and the fee demanded might be enormous. Few promi- 
nent men among them expected to go scot-free. If treason was to 
be made odious and traitors were to be punished, some disagreeable 
work would have to be done. They wanted to know the worst. What 
sacrifice did the nation demand? Until that question was answered 
genuine cordiality was impossible. 

For months the feeling on both sides was one of painful expect- 
ancy. The President’s assassination had blackened the impending 
cloud ; the declarations of his successor were not reassuring; the ac- 
tion of Congress was ominous; the presence of the army was a stand- 
ing menace. Is it any wonder that cordial relations were hard to 
establish? That any effort in that direction was attempted at all, 
under such inauspicious circumstances, is rather to be wondered at. 
That they failed was natural. 

The most untamable rebels were not the war-worn veterans. They 
were always the easiest to manage. The unsubduable ones had never 
been soldiers. Some of them had been prevented from shouldering a 
musket by their sex, and others had been kept at heme by their tender 
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years. Both classes regretted their disability very much, and never 
tired of telling what they would have done if they had been brought 
face to face with the Yankees. Their imaginations were exceedingly 
gory. But they were more at home in the parlor than they would 
have been on the picket-line. As light troops in a social war they 
were very effective, although not always victorious. I remember an 
incident in point. It was at Raleigh, North Carolina, in the winter 
of 1865. There was quite a large garrison encamped around that 
quaint old town, and an effort was made by some of the old families 
to restore the social relations which had existed between Southern 
society and army officers before the war. Entertainments were given 
and invitations were extended to army officers, and of course ac- 
cepted. The new departure created a sensation in camp. Old uni- 
forms were brushed up, and war-worn veterans actually tried to look 
young again, and roused the envy. of many a recent graduate. The 
first social selection was a success. It consisted principally of seniors, 
grizzly old warriors, who had been social lions ever so long before 
the war. They said when they returned that they had enjoyed it very 
much, and we soon found out that society had been satisfied with 
them. The social revival looked promising, and a second party was. 
announced. This time invitations were distributed with a more lib- 
eral hand. Younger officers began to brush up their uniforms, and 
the social chasm was in a fair way to be bridged. But the young ladies 
who had thawed out wonderfully in the presence of the older officers, 
became very frigid to the wearers of a lieutenant’s uniform. They 
could stand a rusty old coat with tarnished trimmings, but a brand- 
new uniform of the Union type was unbearable. At least, that is. 
how the young men put it. That they were close to the truth was 
proved by the tenor of subsequent invitations. A remarkable addi- 
tion was observable on the lower left-hand corner of the invitation 
cards. “If convenient, in plain clothes,” told the whole story. Of 
course it never was convenient. In fact, full uniform, including every 
brass button prescribed by the Regulations, and some that have not 
yet been adopted, was more scrupulously adhered to after than 
before the mufti manifesto. The young men were proud of their 
uniforms, and their pride, or, as they called it, their patriotism, got 
the better of their gallantry. The fact that they had no other clothes 
to wear need not be mentioned, as they never urged that as an excuse 
for their actions. They simply declined to doff their uniforms, even 
to please the fair ladies of the South; but they attended the party all 
the same. The first tilt of the invincibles at the blue uniforms was 
a decided failure. 

At the party everything was gay. The parlors were crowded with 
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young people, and everybody seemed to be enjoying themselves. To- 
wards midnight the seniors had very generally withdrawn. . Some had 
gone home, and some had retired into quiet corners to discuss the 
special misfortunes of the South, and the general worthlessness of 
“niggers.” The unreconcilables, who were too young to die for their 
country when the war closed, were considerably exasperated by the 
over-abundant presence of blue and gold. They hated Yankees in gen- 
eral, and detested uniformed Yankees in particular. Of course they 
had to endure them, and show them formal civility, as they were in- 
vited guests, but they were under no obligation to respect their 
feelings. So one of them, a master malcontent, who never ceased re- 
gretting that he had not had an opportunity to die for his country, led 
the belle of the evening to the piano and desired her to sing his favorite 
song. This she did in excellent style, for she had a sweet, well-culti- 
vated voice, and her soul seemed to be in harmony with the sentiment 
of the song. It was “Dixie.” The song was appropriately and deserv- 
edly applauded, the military guests joining most heartily in the ap- 
plause. This was unexpected and disappointing. A second song was 
tried with no better results. Then a third. Still no frown of displeasure 
appeared on the faces of the army officers. They actually seemed to 
like disloyalty when it was set to music and so charminglysung. There 
was manifestly no use in trying to sting such creatures. They were 
utterly without sensibility, so the attack was abandoned. ‘After a brief 
pause, a certain Union major stepped to the piano, saying, “Let me 
sing you a song ;” and without further prelude dashed into “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The major played and sang well. His voice was a 
rich barytone. But it was not the voice, it was the man that riveted 
attention. His fine figure seemed to expand into grander and more 
graceful proportions, his face lighted up with a glow, and his eye 
flashed as if the spirit of patriotism had taken possession of him. He 
sang the song as it ought to be sung, and it sounded like an outburst 
of irrepressible patriotism. The effect was electric, positively and neg- 
atively so. The blue uniforms were excited and attracted. They clus- 
tered round the piano, and chorused when the opportunity offered 
with an energy that would have done credit to a camp-fire. But the 
ladies were excited and repellent. They dropped away, one by one, 
followed by the youthful chivalry, and when the song was finished 
there was nothing but blue uniforms in the parlor. It was time to 
go home. The party was evidently over, and the military retired 
with the consciousness of having again scored a victory. 

There was some talk in the camps next morning about a demand 
for satisfaction for the musical insult offered to the ladies, but.I never 
could get at the real facts of the case. I did hear that the young man 
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who made the demand was accommodated in a way unknown to the 
code, and that for days there was a strong smell of vinegar about his 
room and much brown paper used; but there was so much said in 
jest on the subject that the reports that reached my ears may have 
been exaggerations. At any rate, no further demands were made, but 
the social season for soldiers in that locality was closed. 

The events just related had no visible effect upon the solid men of 
the city. If anything they were more cordial after than before the 
social disruption. Their invitations were more hearty if less formal 
than before. They were now verbal, and accompanied at times by a 
hearty slap on the back, and usually took some such form as, “Come 
round to the office, old fellow. I wish I could ask you to the house; 
but Well—you know.” The heartiness of these invitations was 
unmistakable, and many pleasant hours were spent in the back office 
with the jolly and generous men who a few months before had been 
our mortal enemies. 

I have heard many interesting discussions at these office assem- 
blies. The bloody chasm and how to bridge it was the usual theme. 
Conciliation was conceded to be a prime necessity. Mr. T., a leading 
merchant of the city, was the champion advocate of this kind of cure. 
He had been a judicious rebel, having buried his gold at the beginning 
of the war, and resurrected it when the war was over. He was, there- 
fore, in better condition to take advantage of returning prosperity 
than most of his neighbors, and was willing to see prosperity begin. 
So he preached conciliation; but, like most interested advocates, his 
sermons were singularly one-sided. One day he had made an un- 
usually brilliant effort. His audience, which consisted of some half a 
dozen army officers, were silent and attentive listeners. Satisfaction 
beamed in every line of his honest face as he warmed to his subject 
and proved his propositions. When he had concluded there was 
silence for a few moments. The demonstration had been perfect. 
Colonel H., the senior officer present, and a man of recognized ability, 
frankly admitted it, but added, in a quiet matter-of-fact way, “But 
don’t you think we are the men to be conciliated?” The expres- 
sion on Mr. T.’s face clearly indicated that that idea had occurred to 
him at that very moment for the first time. 

It was curious to notice how the judgment of even intelligent 
people was warped by the war. It was nothing unusual to hear ladies 
refer to friends who had been killed in battle as having been murdered 
by the Yankees. They had entirely forgotten that they were the 
aggressors, and fired the first shot in the war. I remember a case in 
point. There was one house in Raleigh where army officers were 
always welcome. The owner was a clergyman, and I think had 
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always been a loyal man. I was told that he never believed that 
rebellion was justifiable; that he never assented to secession, and that 
he had to be admonished by a committee of his church before he 
introduced a prayer for the President of the Confederacy into the 
church service. I have also heard that he readily consented to the 
introduction when the matter was presented by the committee, re- 
marking that Jeff. Davis needed praying for more than any man in 
America, and that he should have it. The doctor was.a freqhent 
visitor in camp, as many of the officers attended service at his church 
and visited at his residence. He had two young lady daughters. 
The elder, like her father, was thoroughly loyal, and always delighted 
to receive military visitors, but the younger could not bear them. 
She would cross the muddy street rather than meet a man in United 
States uniform, and when an officer called she invariably left the 
room, and sent her sister to entertain him. It was a curious case, for 
she did not seem to have any hatred of the person, but only the uni- 
form of an officer. I was told that she lost her sweetheart in the 
war, and looked upon every man in United States uniform as possibly 
his murderer. 

There was an institution in the South at the time to which I refer 
which operated to broaden the breach between military and civil 
society. I refer to the Freedmen’s Bureau. The functions of that 
bureau, though purely civil and philanthropic, were very distasteful 
to the Southern people, and as its agents were clothed with military 
rank, and wore the uniform, their unpopularity was to a certain ex- 
tent transferred to the regular army. This was unfair to the army, 
because the bureau was in no way connected with it. Its’agents had 
been trained under a different system, and were amenable to a dif- 
ferent discipline. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau was a military mystery. I tried hard to 
comprehend its true inwardness, but failed. I could see that its pur- 
poses and much of its work were good, but its methods were un- 
fathomable. It had no system, and its agents no responsibility. They 
were public almoners, who were not required to render any strict 
accounts. It was possible, no doubt, to be honest in the bureau, and 
there were many perfectly honest agents in it, but the honesty had to 
be in the man, it was not in the system. In the bureau a crooked man 
had magnificent opportunities. I shall only cite one case which came 
under my official observation in illustration of this. 

Roanoke Island was among the first points reclaimed to the Union 
in North Carolina. Of course a large colony of negroes from the 
mainland collected there long before the war was over. At the time 
to which I refer, 1866, several hundred still remained wards of the 
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government. An officer of the bureau, a major, presided over the 
colony. His duties were similar, I suppose, to those of an Indian 
agent. He drew rations from the government for the negroes under 
his charge, and was supposed to exercise paternal care over them. 
He was perfectly isolated at Roanoke Island, and altogether free 
from supervision or inspection. In short, he was “monarch of all 
he surveyed.” He rendered such accounts as were required to his 
immediate bureau superior regularly enough, but that proved nothing. 
Where a cross-mark will make any paper a valid, voucher, a rascal’s 
accounts will always be straight. The major reigned in Roanoke. 

But there was a contract surgeon on the island, and the major, 
foolishly, fell out with him. Fatal mistake. The doctor knew too 
much for an enemy. Of course he reported what he knew, not to the 
bureau, but to the military head-quarters, and it became my duty to 
investigate the case. I studied the doctor’s report thoroughly, and 
then took steps to drop down on the major unannounced. Communi- 
cation with the island could only be had once a month, when the 
government schooner carried rations to the colony. It was on an 
average a three days’ trip. I had a theory that the captain of the 
schooner was in the major’s confidence, and deemed it wise to give 
him no chance to advertise our approach, so I stepped on board 
without previous announcement just as the schooner was leaving. 
We arrived at Roanoke about eight o’clock in the morning of the 
fourth day, after a miserable passage. 1 sometimes fancied that the 
captain knew my purpose, and in order to save his friend had deter- 
mined to starve me to death, but as he shared everything with me 
fairly I was compelled to abandon the idea. On the morning of our 
arrival I declined to breakfast on board, expecting to enjoy a com- 
fortable meal with the major. His house was close by, and I soon 
found myself on his broad piazza introducing myself, and, like an 
idiot, announcing the purpose of my visit. My frankness cost me a 
breakfast. The major showed no nervousness, asked me to be seated, 
and then excused himself, saying he would rejoin me after he had 
breakfasted. He didn’t ask me if I had breakfasted. I think he must 
have forgotten it. 

Hunger seemed to increase my capacity for work. After the 
major had breakfasted, the investigation began. I found several 
healthy mules which had been dead by affidavit for several months, 
and a herd of beef-cattle, which had been officially eaten by the 
colony, were browsing comfortably enough in the woods close by 
the station. In short, I found the facts much worse than the doctor 
had reported. There were not half so many negroes as he reported. 
Those that were there got very little government rations. They 
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lived on “the run of the creeks” as they used to do in slave times. 
The rations furnished by the government for their use were landed, 
the government brands erased, the packages remarked and reshipped 
on the major’s account to a commission-house in Newberne. And 
this reshipment was generally made by the very schooner which 
brought the stores to the island. Of course the major was dethroned, 
and in a very few weeks found his way through the medium of a court- 
martial to the Albany penitentiary. Such is a sample of the possi- 
bilities under the bureau. 

In spite of social irritations, the military and civil authorities of 
the State maintained cordial relations for some considerable time. 
The military were mildly supreme, martial law being still in force, 
and the civil authorities were modestly subordinate. Nevertheless, 
they continued to exercise their functions within certain limits, the 
military authorities reserving the right to veto any of their acts. If 
a judge declined to receive the testimony of a negro, or if he imposed 
a proscribed punishment, his action would be set aside. Sometimes 
the case would be ordered for retrial before a military court, and 
sometimes it would be stricken from the docket by military order. 
That harmony frevailed for a single day, under such a system, is 
surprising. That it should have existed for a whole year is wonderful. 
But in course of time the civil authorities became restive. They 
had recovered from the scare which followed the surrender, the Presi- 
dent and Congress were wrangling about their status, and they be- 
gan to believe that they had rights. These were conditions favorable 
to acollision. That no collision occurred is due more to the firmness 
and admirable temper of the troops than to the excellence of the 
system. I shall cite only one illustration of this condition of things. 

By the code of North Carolina certain crimes and misdemeanors 
were punishable by flogging. The punishment had been forbidden by 
military order. For a time the courts respected the order, but when 
they began to feel that they had friends in high places, they determined 
to indulge their partiality for the lash. Judge F. took the lead in the 
new departure. At a term of criminal court held in Raleigh two 
negroes were sentenced to be flogged, military orders to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The whipping-post was within three blocks of mili- 
tary headquarters, yet this action of the court was only learned by 
accident. It was the custom in such cases to expose the culprits in 
the stocks for one hour before executing the sentence. Such exposure 
was a kind of advertisement of the coming entertainment, and never 
failed in collecting a crowd. Attracted by the crowd thus collected, 
and suspecting what was going on, two officers who happened to be 
in the vicinity hastened to the spot, and found their suspicions cor- 
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rect. The crowd numbered, perhaps, three hundred, and was a fair 
sample of whipping-post crowds. There was a sprinkling of women 
and children in it, but the bulk of it consisted of white men of the 
lowest class. Many, if not all, of the men were armed with pistols. 
or knives, which they did not care to conceal, and their actions clear- 
ly indicated that they were not there accidentally. The sheriff, a big, 
brawny fellow, weighing over two hundred pounds, had just pre- 
pared one of the culprits for punishment, and was divesting himself 
of his own coat and rolling up his shirt-sleeves, as a preparation for 
the proper performance of his duty, when the army officers arrived. 
The condition of affairs was comprehended at a glance. The crowd 
was an ugly one, and looked as if it meant business. Military head- 
quarters were three blocks away, but, beyond a few unarmed clerks 
and half-armed orderlies, there were no troops there. The nearest 
camp was half a mile away. Fortunately, a mounted orderly was at 
hand. 

There are emergencies when etiquette must yield to necessity, 
where promptness is power. This seemed to be one of them. A 
company of infantry and a troop of cavalry were ordered to the 
scene in the name of the general by the two officers already referred 
to, and a message was sent to the general himself requesting his 
presence. As both the officers were staff officers, there was less 
assumption of authority in their action than might otherwise have 
attached thereto. By this time the sheriff was ready to proceed, and 
was drawing the rawhide through his left hand, and gazing lovingly 
on the dusky hide of the culprit’s back, which fairly glistened under 
the burning sun, as if he were selecting the proper position for the 
first score, so that there would be room to lay on the forty save one, 
side by side, without too much crowding. If any effort was to be 
made to enforce the military order forbidding flogging, now was the 
time. Unfortunately, the officers present were not only without 
arms, but without uniform. Still they were well known to the sheriff, 
and probably to every man in the crowd. Their identity, they 
thought, could hardly be questioned. But it was. As one of the 
two stepped forward and commanded the sheriff to proceed no fur- 
ther, calling his attention to the order forbidding such punishment, 
the sheriff, with well-acted astonishment, inquired, “And who in 
h—l1l are you?” It was evident the order was to be disregarded ; but 
the debate or conversation thus begun, if properly cultivated, might 
bridge over the few minutes necessary for the arrival of troops from 
camp, so. the officer proceeded to prove_his identity by men in the 
crowd, and to argue that he had the right to stop the punishment. 
In the meantime the sheriff had reported the interference to the 
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court, then in session close by, and a bench-warrant was issued for 
the arrest of the obstructor. The crowd, which seemed to be amused 
at first, now began to show a savage temper. Either they were 
afraid that they might be deprived of the entertainment which they 
had come to witness, or they were acting under orders. At any rate, 
they began simultaneously to say uncomplimentary things, and one 
thin, old, threadbare fellow, who had evidently been taking some- 
thing, talked about blood knee-deep, and other kindred nonsense, 
while others showed their weapons in an ostentatious way, just as 
common cur dogs do their teeth when they are afraid to bite. 

Just then the general arrived. No explanations were needed. He 
saw the nature of the case at once. One of the staff officers tried to 
tell him there would be a guard there soon, but he replied, “I need no 
guard. My uniform is all the guard I want.” He was a plucky old 
fellow,—must have been verging on sixty,—and very eccentric. He 
was small in stature, but strong and wiry. He had once been the 
champion athlete in the army, and few who knew him would have 
cared to tackle him even then. He forced his way through the 
crowd, and mounted the scaffold just as the sheriff was administer- 
ing the third cut to his victim. The brave old soldier gently set the 
burly sheriff on one side, and Jet the darky down. There was so 
much noise and confusion in the crowd that it was impossible to hear 
what the general said, but it was evident he was expostulating with 
the sheriff, who had assumed a somewhat belligerent attitude. Mean- 
time a bench-warrant was being issued for the arrest of the general, 
and the fact became generally known to the crowd. They were 
mightily pleased at the idea of “jugging” the Yankee general, as 
they called it, and the prospect in a measure restored their good 
humor. It did more. It gained us a minute’s more time. The in- 
fantry was close at hand, and coming at the double. Their captain 
needed no instructions. In a twinkling he had his men in line, and 
the command “load!” given in a clear, ringing voice, was the first 
intimation the crowd had of their arrival. There was more per- 
suasive eloquence in the music of those steel rammers than in hours 
of oratory and cords of uniform. When the loading was completed, 
the captain saluted the general over the heads of the crowd, and re- 
ported, in a calm, business-like tone, “Ready for orders, sir.” The 
effect upon the crowd was magical. Even the seedy individual who 
wanted to wade in gore remembered that he had to go around the 
corner “to see a man,” and in a few minutes the soldiers were the 
sole occupants of the square. 

The military had scored one without bloodshed in their first tilt 
with the State authorities, but the darkies most interested had small 
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cause to thank them for their interference. The State authorities tele- 
graphed the President, and the President telegraphed the general 
“not to interfere with the execution of the sentence of the court.” 
This, of course, superseded all previous orders, and next day the two 
victims got their thirty-and-nine each, with interest. Soon afterwards 
Congress passed a law prohibiting flogging in the unreconstructed 
States. 
II. 


In any effort to recall incidents of reconstruction, “bulldozing” 
and kindred slang expressions are sure to present themselves. It is 
impossible to avoid them, so they may as well be taken up first as 
last. “Bulldozing” is a new name for an old deviltry. It is the last 
stage of negro intimidation, and is sometimes known as “the Missis- 
sippi plan.” There have been three stages in the development,— 
namely, “mule-lifting,” “ku-kluxing,” and “bulldozing.” Ku-klux- 
ing was the keystone of the arch of intimidation. It was secret, 
cruel, relentless, and bloody, and, shall I say? cowardly. It whipped, 
and murdered, and burned behind a mask. Bulldozing was simply 
ku-kluxing with the mask thrown aside. It was cruel, relentless, and 
bloody, but not secret. It trusted for safety to its strength and— 
save the mark!—respectability. Mule-lifting was intimidation in its 
infancy. It was too timid to show itself even behind a mask. It did 
its work on the sly. It was secret and relentless, and sometimes hu- 
morous, but never cruel or bloody. Ku-kluxing and bulldozing 
have been ventilated in the courts, and their methods are generally 
known. Mule-lifting, the earliest form of the deviltry, however, is 
still a mystery to the general public. As an ‘illustration of what it 
was I shall relate an incident which came under my official observa- 
tion. 

At the close of the war the South was bankrupt. Even the owners 
of rich plantations were unable to plant. They had no money, no 
credit, and no stock. Most of the working stock then in the country 
was in the hands of the negroes. Stray horses and abandoned mules 
had been picked up by them in the wake of Sherman’s army, and 
although they were lame, sick, and shoulder-sore crow-baits, which 
could hardly be expected to live, many of them, did recover, and of 
course remained in possession of the negroes who had picked them 
up and cared for them. Then, in order to stimulate the revival of 
agriculture, the government had loaned out all its surplus animals, 
and negroes had been-the principal borrowers. Hence, as I have 
already said, they held most of the working stock, and were really 
in a better condition to plant than most plantation owners. All they 
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needed was the land, and that also was forthcoming. Some planters, 
shrewder than their neighbors, took advantage of the situation and 
rented their plantations in lots to their former slaves on very favor- 
able terms. The renting negroes, generally the more industrious 
and enterprising of their race, stimulated by the novel sensation of 
being their own masters, went earnestly to work, and it soon became 
apparent that their ventures would prove successful. Now, the fa- 
vorite idea among the white people of the South at that time was that 
freedom meant starvation for the negro. So confident were they in 
the truth of this assumption that they deemed it a duty to help along 
the inevitable by suppressing what they were pleased to consider 
exceptions to the general rule. The views generally held were that 
“nigger” planting would inevitably fail, and that the sooner the “nig- 
gers” could be made to realize that fact the better it would be for 
them and for the country. Such views, honestly held by the vast 
majority of white people, made mule-lifting a possibility. They 
thought it was a good joke, and calculated to teach a valuable lesson. 
So at night the mules belonging to industrious colored planters would 
be driven off, sometimes eight or ten miles, and often into the middle 
of some almost impenetrable swamp, and weeks would elapse before 
they were recovered, if they ever were recovered at all. Of course 
the deviltry was very generally deprecated by the gentlemen of the 
vicinity. They pronounced it shameful, and with great unanimity 
attributed it to mischievous boys or jealous colored men. 
Complaints of mule-stealing, as it was believed to be, accumu- 
lated at headquarters, and assumed proportions which it was im- 
possible to ignore. The civil authorities appeared to be unable or 
unwilling to deal with the matter successfully; in fact, they had 
never made a single arrest, and claimed to be utterly ignorant as to 
the criminals. So a cavalry detachment was ordered to Johnson Coun- 
ty, which seemed to be the headquarters of the thieves, to investigate 
the mystery. The sergeant in command of the party received de- 
tailed instructions how to proceed, and was cautioned to avoid col- 
lision with the civil officers. He was instructed to do nothing until 
he had a clear case, then to swear an information before the nearest 
justice of the peace, and, if no action was taken by him within a cer- 
tain time, to arrest the parties and bring them to Raleigh. Nothing 
was heard from the sergeant for over a week. It was expected that 
in course of time he would be able to learn the methods of the mule- 
lifters, and perhaps bring some of them to justice. The idea that 
the depredators were boys was generally believed at headquarters, 
and the scare of a single arrest it was thought would put an end to 
the deviltry. Imagine our astonishment one morning, then, when 
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we found two prominent, high-minded, well-educated gentlemen of 
the county prisoners in the Bull Pen. The “Bull Pen” was the com- 
mon guard-house or military prison at Raleigh. Of such promi- 
nence were the parties arrested that the provisional governor of the 
State was at military headquarters immediately after daylight to 
procure their release. There was considerable bluster on the part 
of the governor about this unwarrantable outrage upon two cul- 
tured gentlemen, and the general was disposed to think that the 
sergeant perhaps had overstepped his authority; but the evidence 
against the parties was so conclusive, and the sergeant had acted so 
strictly within his instructions, that the governor from demanding 
came to pleading for their release, and was satisfied to receive as a 
favor what he had come to demand as a right. The gentlemen (?) 
were released, and mule-lifting languished from that day forward. 
The “mischievous boys” found out that it was less of a lark than they 
had at first believed it to be, and abandoned it for the more devilish 
diversion of ku-kluxing. 

The hatred of Yankees, which had been very generally revived 
and intensified by the philanthropic efforts of the North, and the 
actions of the Freedmen’s Bureau in behalf of the negroes, was mild 
indeed compared with the hatred entertained for “scalawags.” Scal- 
awags were Southern men who accepted the situation and were will- 
ing to meet the Yankees half-way in their efforts to restore confi- 
dence and prosperity to the South. They had no apparent hatred of 
_. Northern men, had every confidence in the good intentions of the 

government, respected its officers, and could even be civil to “school- 
marms.” This last was considered a depth of degradation only to 
be equaled by marrying a daughter to a nigger. They were not 
numerous. It required rare courage to be a scalawag in those days. 
As an illustration of the difficulties and dangers they had to en- 
counter, I shall cite a case which came under my observation. 

Reports of prosecutions, which were simply persecutions, had 
been accumulating at headquarters for some time. Most of them 
were genuine cases, no doubt, but as the forms of law had been 
strictly observed in each case, and the victims had had the benefit of 
a public trial by a legal jury, good grounds for military interference 
were difficult to find. At last a report was received which contained 
features specially entitled to military consideration. The report was 
from a resident of a neighboring county, and stated that the writer 
had been appointed captain of county police for his county by Gen- 
eral Schofield immediatély after Johnston’s surrender, and had acted 
in that capacity for about a year; that numerous suits had now been 
brought against him in the county court for acts done in his official 
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capacity, and in obedience to orders from the general then command- 
ing in the State; that damages had been laid in amounts which ag- 
gregated more than he was worth; and that he felt sure the juries 
would award the full amount in each case, as it was the purpose and 
intention of the suits to ruin him and run him out of the county. 
This was a case which clearly demanded military attention, and it 
became my duty to investigate it. 

I found my way to the plantation indicated in the report, and met 
with a hostile reception from half a dozen hounds, which seemed to 
have the hatred of the national uniform common to that section of 
country, and a hearty welcome from Mr. S., the owner of the planta- 
tion and the dogs, and the author of the report above referred to. 
I was agreeably surprised to find Mr. S. at home, as he was believed 
by his neighbors to have been in New York for several weeks past. 
I found, however, that he had only been in hiding. His life had 
been attempted in the village some three weeks before, and he deem- 
ed it wise to keep in-doors pending his appeal to the military authori- 
ties. He did not seem disposed to give the details of the affair, but 
after a little prompting he said a personal enemy had attacked him 
in the village with a double-barreled shot-gun about three weeks 
before, but, fortunately, the first shot missed its mark, and he had 
no opportunity to fire the second. I asked if he killed the man, and 
he answered, “No; I had nothing to kill him with, but I left him 
with both arms broken.’ And, by the way, his is the only modern 
suit against me. He sues for so many dollars—I forget the amount 
mentioned—for injuries received, and he will recover every cent of it 
if the case comes before a jury in this county.” I began to think I 
had struck a cheerful place to live in, but said nothing. 

It was about dusk when I arrived at the plantation, and Mr. S. 
entertained me during the evening, over a glass of peach and honey, 
with the story of his life during and since the war. He was the 
owner. of a large and well-stocked plantation, and a major of militia, 
when the war broke out. He did not pretend to any special loyalty 
for himself, but said there were lots of Union men in the State in 
1861, and that he managed to keep out of the war during the whole 
four years. He commanded the home guards of his district, and was 
chiefly employed in arresting deserters and hunting up those who 
avoided conscription. 

The duty was not congenial to his tastes and, as he said, not very 
zealously performed. He never had but one chance to make himself 
famous, and he lacked the nerve to take advantage of it. It was 
some time during the war—I forget what year he specified, but there 
was an election pending in North Carolina, and considerable reac- 
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tionary feeling had manifested itself. He was then at the head of about 
three hundred home guards, all old men, and most of them disaffected 
towards the Confederacy. The idea frequently occurred to him to 
declare for the Union and march with his three hundred men to- 
wards Tennessee. He felt sure they would all have followed him, 
and that his three hundred would have increased so on the march 
that he might have been able even to maintain himself in the moun- 
tains without leaving the State. But, he said, the necessity of leaving 
his family to the tender mercies of Confederate troopers determined 
him against it. But, he added, it was a grand idea, and perfectly 
feasible. 

After a short pause, devoted, no doubt, to a contemplation of 
what might have been, he proceeded somewhat as follows: “When 
Sherman’s army came along, there was great consternation here. 
I was still at home, and determined to remain, although all my male 
neighbors had taken to their heels as if an army of barbarians was 
approaching. I had not long to wait. The bummers made their 
appearance a good two hours before the advance guard of the army, 
and the way they cleared up things was a caution. Not a pound of 
meat or an ounce of meal was left on the premises. The negroes 
had taken their departure, and all the live-stock had been killed ‘or 
driven off. When the hurricane was over, there was nothing left on 
the plantation but my wife, my two daughters, myself, and a barrel 
of pease. I confess I was a little angry, but I realized in a moment 
that that would do no good. It was war times, and rough treat- 
ment was to be expected. One thing was certain: there was no use 
in my staying at home simply to help my family to starve; so I told 
Mrs. S. that she and the girls must do the bést they could on the 
barrel of pease till I returned; that I intended going with the Yan- 
kees, at least as far as Raleigh, where I might be able to gather up 
something to live on for a month or two. 

“Well, I started on foot, with neither blanket nor haversack, de- 
termined to be cheerful and take such fortune as fate awarded to me. 
I joined one of the columns and soon made acquaintances. They 
may have been a little suspicious of me at first, and I have learned 
since that I was closely watched for several days, but they did not 
show it at all, and shared their rations—and sometimes their bed— 
with me as if I had been a brother. By the time we got to Raleigh 
I had quite a circle of military acquaintances, and began to think 
I had some friends. Of course I told them my story, and I suppose 
they verified it in some way; at any rate, they seemed to believe it. 
I met General Sherman himself at Raleigh, and he seemed to know 
my story as well as I did myself. I only stayed three days in Raleigh. 
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At the end of that time I started home with as many animals as I had 
lost, and meat and breadstuffs enough to last me to the new crop. 
Of course the mules and horses were sore-backed and sadly broken 
down, but they would get over that, and I would be able to cultivate 
my plantation again. I tell you I was a happy man, not so much for 
what I had got as because I was right in my estimation of the 
Yankees. 

“My short campaign with General Sherman no doubt brought 
my name to the knowledge of General Schofield, and led to my ap- 
pointment as captain of county police, which in its turn led me into 
my present difficulties. The county police was a volunteer organi- 
zation, the members of which served without pay. It was designed 
to check lawlessness in the county until the State government got 
into shape. The county police had no power to punish. When they 
had arrested a man and sent him to the nearest military post their 
power was exhausted. Now you know the circumstances which have 
turned all the ex-Confederates against me and made me what they 
call a ‘scalawag.’ To-morrow I shall drive you up to the court 
house, and you can read for yourself what they have against me, and 
I tell you candidly that unless the military authorities come to my 
assistance they will ruin me. I do not pretend to know how I can 
be saved: perhaps I cannot be saved. I feel, however, that I have 
a right to protection for the acts done by me under the authority of 
the United States.” 

By this time it was almost midnight, and I retired, first to pon- 
der over my host’s story, and then to dream new versions of it, hor- 
ribly distorted, until morning. 

Nine o’clock the next morning saw us on our way to the court 
house. We had some little distance to drive, perhaps a mile and a 
half, but the roads were good and the morning was beautiful, and 
the distance seemed very short indeed. I noticed that we were ob- 
jects of curiosity to people whom we passed, and that some whom 
we met actually turned and followed us back towards the village. 
We drove to the sheriff’s residence, where we found that officer and 
also the county clerk. After formal and, as I thought, somewhat 
elaborate introductions, Mr. S. stated my business to the clerk, and 
said that I wanted to see the docket. We then dismounted from the 
buggy, and followed the clerk and sheriff to the court house build- 
ing. The docket was produced, and with the assistance of Mr. S. 
and the clerk I soon had the extracts which I desired copied into my* 
notebook. Meantime, most of the male inhabitants of the village 
had dropped into the court house, accidentally as it were, and taken 
a furtive glance at the proceedings. Our business having been done, 
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Mr. S. and I returned to the buggy, and after taking a turn through 
the village, just to see the place, he drove me to the railway station, 
and I returned to Raleigh. 

I have been thus particular in describing all that was said and 
done on this occasion to bring out more clearly, in view of the con- 
sequences, the effect at that time of the uniform of the United States 
upon a rather turbulent, not very intelligent, and decidedly disloyal 
community. 

Three days after my return to Raleigh I received a jubilant note 
from Mr. S., saying that every suit against him had been withdrawn. 
Within an hour after my departure offers of compromise came 
crowding in. These he firmly declined, and next day every suit was 
withdrawn. My visit, he said, had saved him his fortune. This for- 
tunate termination of the case made further proceedings on the part 
of the military superfluous. 

But the “scalawag” was not the only unfortunate to be found in 
North Carolina at the time of which I write. The “buffalo” led 
even a more hazardous existence. He derived his name probably 
from the fact that he was considered legitimate game at all seasons 
of the year, and was stalked, trailed with dogs, and hunted on 
horseback at the pleasure of the hunter. His principal habitat was in 
the western part of the State, in the wilds of the Blue Ridge, and along 
the Tennessee border. 

I have often heard it said that mountaineers are always patriotic. 
To a certain extent this was true of Western North Carolina. While 
a majority of the inhabitants perhaps acquiesced in secession, a very 
respectable minority opposed it, and a few were intensely loyal. I 
have heard prisoners of war who had escaped from Salisbury and 
other prison-pens of the South tell the story of their escape, and they 
never failed to dwell with manifest delight upon their experiences 
in passing through this region. Not that it was a pleasure trip by 
any means. Danger surrounded them on every side, but the danger 
was sweetened with sympathy. So many were ready to risk their 
lives in their behalf, so many were ready to hide them, counsel them, 
feed them, and guide them over the mountains to the Union lines 
in Tennessee, that they forgot their dangers and fancied themselves 
in a wholly friendly land. Indeed, many of these hardy mountaineers 
became voluntary exiles, and elected to follow the fortunes of the 
escaped prisoners rather than be forced to fight against the flag they 
loved. I remember a story, told me by an ex-colonel of Union 
cavalry who had been stationed in East Tennessee, which is to the 


point. 
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His regiment was on duty in East Tennessee, and with a small 
portion of it he had pushed forward and occupied an advanced post 
near the North Carolina border. Escaped prisoners and Union refu- 
gees were occasionally picked up, often in a truly pitiable condition, 
but it was necessary to be extremely careful in dealing with them. 
Appearances were often deceitful and Unionism feigned. The coun- 
try was full of bushwhackers and partisan troops ready to run any 
risk for valuable information. So the colonel was cautious, and 
disposed to look with suspicion on every man seeking to enter the 
Union lines. 

Shortly after sunrise one morning a man was reported as ap- 
_ proaching the station from the direction of the border, and the 
colonel went out to take a look at him. Shoeless and hatless, a mov- 
ing mass of rags, with bleeding feet and hollow, fiery eyes, the man 
stumbled up to the picket-guard, and, throwing himself on the 
ground, sobbed out, as the tears coursed down his weather-beaten 
cheeks, “Thank God for this!” The colonel eyed him for a moment, 
remembered that he occupied an advanced post, that his force was 
small, that the country was full of guerrillas, and that this might be 
one of them playing refugee, although he was forced to admit that 
he played mighty well. The safety of his command was a prime con- 
sideration, however, and he was determined not to be imposed upon, 
even if humanity should be outraged; so he spoke sharply to the 
sobbing man, ordering him to stop his blubbering and tell who he 
was and what he wanted at once. Like a flash the man was on his 
feet; the tears were hastily brushed away with the remnants of a 
sleeve which still clung to his tattered coat; his eye dilated and 
flashed fire, and his whole frame quivered with suppressed excitement 
as he replied, “I am a Union man. Give me a hunk of bread and a 
gun.” No whining about the hardships he had endured, or the 
home he had been forced to leave; no protestations of loyalty; not a 
word even about the wife and children he had left behind; yet every 
man who heard him seemed instinctively to know the story he could 
tell. It was written in his condition, in every line of his face, and in 
the fierce earnestness of his manner—in characters so unmistakable 
that he who ran might read. Even the colonel was convinced, and 
the Union army got a recruit that day who had an interest in the 
war. Hundreds of such men found their way, singly and in squads, 
within the Union lines ; and when the war was over, and those of then! 
who lived to see the end were mustered out, they hastened back to 
their beloved hills, and hunted up the loved ones still alive, and with 
the pay and bounty saved began to build new homes, happy in the 
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thought that now, the war being over, everybody could be friends. 
But there they erred: for them the war was only just begun. 

It was, I think, in the fall of 1866 that a correspondent of the 
New York Herald penetrated into the mountains of North Carolina, 
and it was one of his letters—headed, if I remember rightly, “The war 
not yet over”’—that led to my being sent up into that region to see 
about it. A copy of the letter, in the form of a clipping from the 
Herald, had been inclosed in a communication from the Secretary of 
War to the commander of the United States troops in North Caro- 
lina, directing him to investigate the matter and report, and I was 
sent over the mountains to gather facts. It was in this Herald 
clipping that I first learned about “buffaloes.” I studied it carefully, 
and came to the conclusion that if the facts alleged were only half 
true, the “buffaloes” deserved the sympathy of every loyal man, not 
to mention the protection of the government. I had heard the ex- 
colonel’s story before this, and reflected that the man who wanted “a 
hunk of bread and a gun,” if he lived to return to his home, was 
perhaps at that very moment being hunted as a “buffalo.” 

My preparations for the journey were soon made. Of course I 
could not go in uniform, not but that it would have been perfectly 
safe. At that time where the uniform Was not loved it was feared. 
But I felt that an army officer would be able to learn very little on 
such a subject. I had observed that thoughts generally put on loyal 
raiment before they ventured out in the presence of an officer, and 
that it was almost impossible for him to get at the real facts in any 
case connected with the war. It was easier work for a civilian, es- 
pecially if he seemed in sympathy with the South and in no way con- 
nected with the government. So I doffed ‘the uniform, and wore- 
colors less likely to advertise my sympathies. 

I crossed the mountains from Morganton in an old army ambu- 
lance, which did duty on that route as a mail-wagon. I was the only 
passenger. The roads were rough, the cattle poor, and the journey 
tedious. It took two days. I had ridden in an ambulance before, 
and often wondered if a more exquisite instrument of torture could 
have been devised. My doubts were now set at rest. I was satisfied 
that, on a rough road, for downright discomfort an army ambulance 
can beat a bucking mule. I arrived at Asheville feeling as if I had 
crossed the mountains on a “regular Mexican plug.” 

I started westward next morning on horseback, and in a sociable 
mood. I determined to talk to everybody I met, and cunningly turn 
the conversation on the subject that had brought me there. Nothing 
seemed easier in contemplation, nothing was more difficult in prac- 
tice. I fear I was a sad blunderer. I generally succeeded in excit- 
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ing suspicion, and never induced confidence. In fact, I never got to 
my subject. There seemed to be no road to it, either from the 
weather or the crops. At last I stumbled on a subject which was my 
salvation. It was the projected railroad. Everybody seemed to be 
interested in that, and I-soon saw that they connected me with it in 
some way which was to my advantage. So I talked railroad from 
that time forward. I took the character manifestly awarded me by 
common consent, and talked from the standpoint of a railroad con- 
tractor. I talked about labor and wages, and the hire of horses and 
carts. I was informed that the labor available for my kind of work 
in that section of country was not first-class. Niggers were not nu- 
merous, and the few that were to be found were too lazy and too 
saucy to work. Poor whites were numerous enough, but they had 
been completely demoralized by the war. Those of them who had 
been in the army were very good men, but there were many skulkers 
in that region. Men who were too cowardly to go to the war, and 
too lazy to work at home. They had hid in the woods during the 
war, and had got so used‘to that kind of life that they preferred it 
to any other. 

This, of course, was very interesting, and a few questions on the 
subject were natural. Were there many living that kind of life? How 
did they manage to subsist? Could they be reclaimed? And other 
similar questions were propounded, and the answers received from 
dozens of different sources may be summarized as follows. There 
were not very many actually living in the mountain, perhaps six or 
eight, but they had so many friends, relations, and sympathizers in the 
community that they were not only well supplied with food and in- 
formation, but actually re-enforced at the right moment so as to be 
able to beat off the sheriff’s posse when it went in search of them. 
Most of them are criminals under indictment, and a rope is the only 
reliable means of reformation. 

I was now in the country designated by the Herald correspondent 
as the theatre of operations against the man of whom I was in 
seatch, and although I had heard much about his class in general, I 
had not even heard his name mentioned. This was not only strange 
but annoying. At last I was driven to the direct question, Who is 
this man Massey that I hear so much about? and the ice being bro- 
ken, I asked it frequently. The answers amounted to this: he was 
a traitor, a shirk, a coward, a spy, a guide to Yankee prisoners, a 
thief, and a murderer during the war, and towards its close actually 
went over to the enemy. But when the war was over he turned up 
again, rebuilt his house, and attempted to resume farming. About a 
year ago he was indicted for some of his crimes, and would have been 
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arrested and tried, but he took to the mountain, and has been living 
there ever since. The sheriff has not been able thus far to arrest 
him, but in a month or two Jack Frost will drive him down from the 
mountain, and then the law will attend to him if the people give it a 
chance. Why haven’t we trailed him with dogs! We have tried it, 
but without success. Massey is more cunning than a fox, and a dog 
on his trail is soon at fault. Besides, he is a desperate aman, swift as 
a deer and a dead shot with any kind of firearm. He carries a repeat- 
ing rifle which he brought with him from the Yankee army, and 
never misses his mark with it. About a month ago he came to Joe 
B.’s shanty on the outskirts of the town, and sent word to the sheriff 
that he was there, and would submit to arrest, provided the sheriff 
came alone. Just think of the cheek of the man! An indicted crim- 
inal making conditions with the officers of the law! But the sheriff 
paid no attention to the proviso. He summoned a posse of twelve, 
divided them into two parties, and approached the front and rear of 
the house at ‘the same time. Massey was there and would have been 
caught, only the party in front showed itself too soon, and he slipped 
out at the back door and made for the woods, passing right through 
the second party, which was advancing in skirmishing order. Of 
course they fired at him, and the sheriff thinks he was hit, but he got 
away all the same. The sherift’s party were not so fortunate. Two 
of them were dropped by Massey in the running fight, and although 
they were not dangerously wounded, they have not been able to be 
about since. Of course new indictments will be found against him 
for these last crimes. The old indictments are for sheep and cattle 
stealing, robbery, and murder. He was a perfect terror in this 
region during the war when all the men were away in the army. He 
was captain of a gang of bushwhackers, and claimed to belong to 
the Yankee army, but that was merely pretense, although he and his 
gang did ultimately go over to the enemy. 

I had heard enough on that side. How was I to hear the other? 
Massey it seemed had many friends, yet I had met none of them. 
Buffaloes were said to be plenty, but I had seen none. I won- 
dered if I wonld have been equally unsuccessful if [ had come in 
uniform. Perhaps the people piped what they thought would be a 
pleasant tune. If they knew that I was an army officer perhaps some- 
body would change the tune and let me hear the other side. I deter- 
mined to try the experiment the first opportunity. 

I made an early start next day, taking the road towards the 
mountains. It was a raw, misty morning, and where the road was 
not rocky it was knee-deep in mud—a soft alluvial deposit, washed 
down by recent rains. The road was evidently the bed of a moun- 
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tain torrent. I was beginning to get discouraged, and so was my 
horse. He carried his head mighty low, and I determined, not al- 
together for his sake, that this should be our last day in the county. 
If I succeeded in meeting a possible buffalo, I should approach him 
as an army officer. I had plenty of time to think it all over. Houses 
were scarce on the road I had taken, and there seemed to be no in- 
habitants at all. At last, about eleven o’clock, I sighted a man and 
a boy. The man was building a stone fence with boulders taken 
from the road, and the boy was watching him. As soon as I hove 
in sight the boy began to whistle. .He was perhaps ten or twelve 
years old, and whistled as if he had been brought up to the business. 
Was he whistling for fun? I doubted it, because the man never once 
raised his head, although he must have heard me approaching, and 
travelers were scarce enough to be curiosities in that region. I halted 
abreast of the man, who simply returned my good morning and went 
on with his work. The boy had stopped whistling, and eyed me with 
an exceedingly sharp expression on his face. I asked where I could 
get a drink of water. The man replied, “The spring is behind the 
house.” Could the boy get me a cup from the cabin? The boy re- 
plied, “There is a gourd at the spring.” They evidently did not 
relish my presence. The man especially was very sulky. He con- 
tinued his work, answering in monosyllables without looking up, 
and I felt sure I was in the presence of a buffalo. In spite of the 
incivility I had experienced I was delighted. I dismounted, and the 
man straightened himself up for the first time and looked at me. 
Approaching to within a few feet I whispered to him as if I did not 
wish the boy to hear. “You need not be afraid of me; I am an officer 
of the United States army and am here on business.” The hammer 
slipped from his hand, and after a short pause, during which he 
stroked his long beard and looked at the boy, he said, “Go and get 
some milk for the gentleman.” The boy hastened away; but before 
he started I saw a look of intelligence pass between him and the man, 
which led me to believe that bringing the milk was not all he was 
ordered to do. During the boy’s absence I conversed further with the 
man, and showed him my orders as evidence of my bona-fide char- 
acter. He was not easily convinced, but at last he seemed satisfied. 
About this time the boy returned with the milk, and I noticed the 
same look pass between father and son—for that was their relation 
—as I had noticed when he got the order to fetch it. Manifestly they 
could converse without using worcs. . 

It is impossible to reproduce the picture presented by this man 
and boy. Every movement and look was that of a hunted animal. 
It had become second nature to them.- The boy in particular at- 
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tracted my attention. I complimented him on his whistling, and 
again I noticed the peculiar look at his father. It passed like a flash, 
and I was more convinced than ever that the boy did not whistle for 
fun. ’ 

In course of time the man became more communicative. He 
said he had been a soldier in the —th North Carolina, a Union regi- 
ment. It was the first time I had heard of North Carolina regiments 
in the. Union army, and I was a little skeptical. However, I did not 
interrupt, and I found out afterwards that the man was right. He 
served but a short time, and was mustered out at the close of the 
war. He had not been molested so far, but he had friends among 
the ex-Confederates, who seemed to think that they had been the 
victors. He was permitted to live in peace, because he was poor and 
had never been prominent. His cousin Massey had a fine farm be- 
fore the war. But he was a Union man, and incurred the hatred of 
the Confederates. He took to the woods rather than enter the rebel 
army, and they burnt his house down because his wife would not 
tell where he was hid. His family had a hard time of it; in fact, they 
were homeless. This no doubt made Massey worse than he other- 
wise would have been. He collected a party of escaped prisoners, and 
armed. them in some way, and I must say they helped themselves 
liberally as they marched through. After that Massey got a captain’s 
commission, and came here to raise a company, and it was while 
thus employed that most of the acts were done for which he has been 
indicted. When the war was over Massey rebuilt his house, but it 
was burned down again after he took to the woods from the sheriff. 
Yes, Massey was in the house when you came up, but he heard the 
signal, and by this time is where it would be difficult to find him. 
He may not be back for two or three nights. Could he come to 
Raleigh? Certainly he could; Massey is not afraid to go anywhere. 
He even was willing to be arrested by the sheriff alone. He is willing 
to stand trial on the indictments. But he will not submit to a posse. 
If he did, he never would reach the jail. Dead men cannot testify, 
and it would be easy to say he was killed when trying to escape. If 
you think it necessary that he should come to Raleigh, I will tell him 
so the next time I see him, and you may depend upon it he will come. 

And he did. If I remember rightly, he was there before I got 
back. At any rate, the season for “buffalo”-hunting was at an end. 
A squadron of cavalry occupied the country through the winter, and 
so long as the military continued supreme in the State the “buffaloes” 


were safe. 
(Zo be continued.) 





THE LAST EXPLOIT OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


‘THE record of the Constitution contains many notable events, and of 
all the men-of-war which have flown the flag of the United States, 
the Old Ironsides alone retains the renown of her victories in the war 
of 1812. For fifty years her name was the one most dear to her 
countrymen, and to this day our pulses quicken as we recall her 
successes. Apart from the usual vicissitudes common to men-of- 
war, and even beyond the episodes of successful combats such as 
have fallen to the lot of very few, this one ship, the Constitution, 
bears upon her history not alone the single contests whose victorious 
results cheered the hearts of our ancestors, and carried dismay to the 
most famous sea-power in history, whose boasts were that her battle- 
ships were irresistible and her frigates invincible, but also the story of 
an escape from an overpowering force of the enemy, which consti- 
tutes as captivating a tale of real warfare as any romantic sea-yarn 
conjured by the brilliant imaginations of a Marryat, a Cooper, or a 
Clark Russell. Beyond these stands forth one action and its sequel 
which has no exact parallel in naval annals. An action which was 
not as costly in men and material as many others, but one in which 
the consummate skill and brilliant seamanship of the commander 
achieved the full measure of success in the capture of two of the enemy 
whose combined offensive force was superior to that of the Consti- 
tution. The commanders of both of these ships were men of ap- 
proved courage, excellent seamen, and had under them gallant and 
thoroughly efficient crews. 

In telling again this oft-told tale, I shall vary a little from the ac- 
counts found in the standard authors on naval history, as none of 
them appear to have followed closely the official narrative. It will 
be the object of this paper to present in as brief and succinct a man- 
ner as the subject permits, a lucid narration of as complete a victory 
as ever was won by superior skill over equal courage. 

I disclaim at once any pretence at originality. The familiar waters 
have been ploughed by literary line-of-battle ships, but the Jight 
sloop may perhaps gather a bit of the wreckage her prouder forerun- 
ner disdained. The subject matter has been gathered from accepted 
and well-known authorities, and the main events of the battle will 
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follow closely the accounts of Cooper, Bowen, Emmons, Gaylord, 
Roosevelt, and Maclay on the American side, and the somewhat di- 
vergent in detail, but sensibly concordant accounts, of Allen and 
James on the English side. I have also been aided slightly by a 
perusal of some of the original reports at the Navy Department. 

The freedom with which all of the authorities above quoted have 
treated the second of the critical junctures of the contest is sur- 
prising, and the apparent disregard shown to the purpose of one of 
the maneuvers alters completely the exact reason why the Consti- 
tution’s success was so thorough. On the other hand there has been 
no hesitation in appropriating from each of the historians any part 
of their narration which appears best to describe the fight ag it oc- 
curred. The words are my own, but most of the ideas are due to 
others. 

The frigate Constitution, under the command of Captain Charles 
Stewart, then thirty-seven years of age, after being for a long time 
blockaded in the harbor of Boston, escaped the vigilance of the 
blockaders and slipped out to sea on December 17, 1814. As soon 
as her escape was known to the enemy, the British frigates were 
ordered to sail in couples, and their sloops of war to steer clear of 
every sail which resembled her. Her fame had made her dreaded, 
and she was, as the first administrator of the Navy reported, “sepa- 
rately superior to any European frigate.” 

I may here remark that she was built in Boston in 1797, under the 
law of 1794, which was approved by Washington himself. 

I am indebted to the ‘kindness of Commodore Miller for some 
interesting details of her launching furnished by clippings in an old 
scrap-book, taken from the “Massachusetts Mercury,” printed in 
Boston in 1797. The President of the United States, John Adams, 
the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and all the staff officials, were 
present at her launching, and thousands from the country round 
flocked to the scene. Elaborate directions are given to the sight- 
seers; and people who gathered in boats and skiffs, and on wharves, 
are cautioned that the “entrance of so large a body may produce an 
agitation of the water somewhat hazardous.” ; 

We also gather that on the Friday preceding the launching “that 
the cables of the Constitution were carried from Jeffrey & Russell’s 
ropewalk to the Navy Yard, on the shoulders of about 490 men, with 
music and the American colors.” 

Music, orations, and salutes of cannon dignified this occasion, and 
the launch of the ship was heralded as a nationl achievement... Much 
is said of the superior proportions and elegance of the ship, and this 
was not bombast, as her after career proved. 
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Especial stress was laid on the fact that she was entirely con- 
structed of American materials; and it is curious to note that Con- 
gress, nearly a century later, enacted that our navy should be con- 
structed of domestic steel. 

As for her personnel, it is a well known fact that many of her en- 
listed men had been captains of their own ships, and her crew com- 
prised probably the finest set of purely American seamen the navy 
has ever seen. It is unnecessary to allude to her officers. What 
Stewart was, will be seen by his orders and management at critical 
epochs, and the prompt handling and excellent tactics at Porto Praya 
bear ample evidence to the skill of the officers who executed his 
orders, fought his guns, and directed his men. 

The Constitution, after several captures in the Atlantic, was off 
the Rock of Lisbon in the middle of February, 1815, and by the 
merest chance failed to fall in with Captain Dacres who had com- 
manded the Guerriére when captured by the Constitution. At this 
time he commanded the frigate Tiber, and his own words were 
“that it would be the happiest moment in his life to be once more 
opposed to the Constitution.” To be ready for such a contingency 
he had brought the crew of the Tiber to a high degree of efficiency 
by constant drills, and had‘ prepared his ship especially with the 
object of his wish in view. On February 19th the Constitution and 
the Tiber were both standing down the coast of Portugal, and but 
a few hours apart. Fate had decreed that they were not to meet, 
but the following day, February 20th, an event occurred which re- 
flected greater credit on the American frigate than even the capture 
of the Tiber. I speak confidently as to this probable result, as apart 
from the ill-advised action of the Chesapeake with the Shannon, when 
with an undisciplined and absolutely green crew, many of whom had 
not even been stationed at their quarters, she offered combat to the 
most efficient frigate in the British navy, the superior marksmanship, 
and greater readiness of the American vessels had achieved the logical 
results. And despite James’s strictures upon the quality of the Con- 
stitution’s gunnery at this time,.the evidence of the action gives 
abundant proof that her gunners had not lost their supremacy. 

This same evening, February 19th, Captain Stewart was convers- 
ing with some of his officers on the quarter-deck, on their con- 
tinued ill-luck in failing to meet an enemy of equal force in European 
waters. In response to a growl from one of the lieutenants, the Cap- 
tain said, “Before the sun sets again you will be engaged in battle 
with the enemy, and it will not be with a single ship either.” (Gilder.) 
Stewart was a believer in presentiments, and the complete fulfillment 
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of his prophecy on the morrow must have confirmed him forever as 
an accurate forecaster. 

I shall touch briefly at the end of this paper on the relative forces 
of the vessels engaged.. The actual weight of batteries, and the 
count of men are elements whose potency it will not do to ignore, 
on either sea or land. But every sailor knows that two handy ships 
may easily out-maneuver a heavy antagonist, and instances abound 
where English frigates have not only engaged with French battle- 
ships, but have escaped serious punishment. The raking fire of the 
Cyane could easily cripple a heavier vessel than the Constitution ; and 
as we shall see later this effect was repeatedly sought by the lighter 
ships, and as frequently frustrated. 

At one, in the afternoon of February 2oth, the Constitution being 
then distant 180 miles from Madeira, which bore West-South-West, 
the weather misty with occasional dashes of rain, and the wind 
moderate from the North-East, the mast-head look-out sighted a sail 
on the lee bow, distant about five miles. The course was altered to 
converge with that of the stranger, and at two a second sail was 
sighted to leeward of the first. The nearer sail proved to be the frig- 
ate-built corvette Cyane, and the more distant, the Levant. The 
Hon. George Douglass commanded the Levant and was the senior 
officer to Captain Gordon Thomas Falcon of the Cyane. Although 
Stewart knew that a strong force had been despatched against him, 
and both vessels loomed large in the hazy air, there was no hesita- 
tion in at once making sail to close with the strangers. In a mar- 
vellously short time the Constitution was under all sail to top-gallant 
studding-sails, and was cutting the seas at eight knots an hour and 
rapidly overhauling the two sails on her bow. By the time that the 
more distant ship had come fairly in view, the one first sighted ap- 
peared to be a fifty-gun ship, and as she was painted with false ports, 
the illusion of the mirage was heightened. The first lieutenant, Bal- 
lard (who was afterwards captured when prize master of the Levant), 
reported to Captain Stewart that the Cyane was a heavy frigate of 
the line, as fifty-gun ships were frequently designated, and that the 
more distant one appeared to be a 36-gun frigate. “Be this as it may,” 
said Stewart, “we must flog them when we catch them, whether she 
has one gun-deck or two.” Every endeavor was made to close be- 
fore the winter’s day had left them in darkness. In this there was 
but partial success, as most of the action was fought by moonlight, 
the fog having rolled away with the setting sun. Both the British 
ships were close hauled. on the starboard tack, but were separated 
over five miles fr.m each other. At four the Levant, which was lead- 
ing her consort, bore up to allow the Cyane to close. 
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I believe that Captain Douglass hauled by the wind when he saw 
the Constitution bearing down upon him, as this was his only fighting 
chance. The Levant could not use her stern ports, and, in her 
crippled condition, could not hope to outsail her swifter adversary. 
James’s remark as to the characteristics of a Douglass in not desert- 
ing a consort, is simply nonsense. 

At four-thirty the Constitution, which was rapidly coming up, 
carried away her main-royal-mast, and the skill of her seamen was 
shown in the incredibly short time which elapsed before a new mast 
was aloft and rigged, and sail set again, By five she was again sweep- 
ing down on her adversaries with every prospect of a speedy engage- 
ment. At about this time the two English vessels passed within hail 
of each other, and the plan of battle was determined upon. Under 
all sail they hugged their luffs, and for forty-five minutes strove to 
gain the weather-gage. The superior sailing of the Constitution 
soon convinced Douglass of the futility of this effort, and shortening 
sail to fighting trim they waited for the approach of the Constitu- 
tion now close to the weather quarter of the Cyane. Both the Brit- 
ish vessels attempted in vain to fire guns from their stern ports to 
cripple the approaching foe. We learn from James that the Cyane 
could not so fire, as her after-ports were cut for long guns, and her 
carronades could not be used. With the Levant it was found that the 
tiller could not be moved with the guns in position aft. There is no 
need of comment on such a state of affairs. It seems almost incredi- 
ble that capable officers should have waited till the emergency was 
upon them before testing the capabilities of their gun-ports, but 
it is so said by James, and although his partisanship renders him a 
most prejudiced witness, we must credit his assertion in this case. 

Something has been said as to the British ships waiting bravely 
for the enemy when escape was possible. Whilst I would not for an 
instant discredit the courage with which both the Cvane and Levant 
were fought, the simple fact remains that the Cyane had crowded sail 
to get away from the time she discovered the nature of the strange 
sail to windward. Upon communicating with the Levant both ships 
made all sail by the wind; and it was not until they saw that this 
effort was hopeless that they shortened sail for action, and hauling up 
their courses awaited bravely the issue which could not be avoided. 

Both British vessels were now running through the water head- 
ing about North-West (the wind being about North-East), under 
easy canvas, and distant about one-half a cable length from each 
other. The Levant was ahead, and nearly due west from the Cyane. 
As. was proper their heavier ship was nearer the foe, and prepared 
to stand the fiercest fire. The Constitution, still under press of 
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canvas, though her studding-sails had been taken in, was trying with 
her bow chasers to reach the Cyane. Finding that the shot fell short, 
she desisted from firing, and swept down in utter silence on the 
enemy. It is worthy of note that though both British vessels cheered 
loudly as they fired their first broadsides, the American crew kept 
mute until the surrender of the Levant. Then they cheered, and not 
till then. 

The fog and drizzle had rolled away, and at 6 P. M., when the 
Constitution hauled up her courses, and showed her colors, the enemy 
shook out his bunting, and the moonlight enabled the combatants 
to make each other out distinctly. 

The loss of the royal-mast had frustrated Stewart’s intention of 
attacking the enemy separately, but he did not hesitate to enter at 
once into action with both together. 

At five minutes past six the Constitution, which now had both of 
the ships under lee bow, opened fire from her long guns, she being 
then from 250 to 300 yards from the Cyane, which was nearest her. 

This question of distance has been made much of by the English 
historians, who assert that the action was begun at a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile. The sworn affidavits of the American offi- 
cers is that the Constitution and Cyane were 250 yards apart. Apart 
from this evidence, the conclusive fact that both English vessels 
promptly responded with their starboard guns, directly traverses 
their contention as to distance, as it is incredible that they should 
have ventured their short carronades at such a range. Another per- 
tinent fact is that the American marines, as sharp-shooters, were en- 
gaged from the beginning of the action. The Constitution now con- 
centrated her fire on the Cyane, the heavier and nearer ship, and in a 
short time such dense volumes of smoke (all three of the vessels fir- 
ing broadsides) had shrouded all of the ships in a cloud so dense in 
the heavy night air, as to completely hide both adversaries from the 
Constitution. She accordingly ceased firing, and drawing rapidly 
ahead under to’gallant-sails, ranged abeam of the foremost ship, and 
threw the full weight of her double shotted broadside, round shot, 
grape and canister against the Levant. The Levant staggered under 
the blow; but before another broadside could be delivered, the Cyane 
was observed luffing sharply so as to cross the Constitution’s stern 
and deliver a raking fire. This was the crisis of the action. Had 
Stewart then erred the fate of the contest might well have been dif- 
ferent. Both.of his adversaries were courageous and skillful, and 
neither of them had as yet suffered a damage which would prevent 
maneuvering in unison. 

But Stewart was equal to the occasion, and the admirable man- 
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ner in which he extricated his ship from her trying position will al- 
ways elicit the admiration of the seamen. With one ship on his lee 
bow he could not tack without being raked, he could not wear with- 
out fouling, and he could not stand on without being raked by the 
Cyane astern. Mindful of the danger, Captain Stewart let fly his 
head sheets, braced his after yards sharp aback, and almost in an 
instant the Old Ironsides began to slip astern and away from the 
double dangers which beset her. Although in hot action with the 
Levant on her lee beam, her yards were swung with the precision of 
a tactical drill; and the grand old ship, famous for her “compactness,” 
as James calls it, gathered sternboard, and before the enemy was 
aware, was once again alongside the Cyane, which was actually 
forced by the rapidity of the maneuver to put her helm hard up to 
avoid collision. From this moment, though there were many hard 
blows to be given and taken, the result of the action was never for a 
moment in doubt. As the Constitution came abeam of the Cyane 
another double shotted broadside from her port battery tore its way 
through the hull and rigging of the Cyane. The enemy were now 
divided, and a divided squadron is far on the way to becoming a 
beaten one. The action with the Cyane, thus re-commenced, lasted 
until 6:25 P. M., both ships forging ahead slowly with only good 
steerage way. The Levant, which had shivered her main-topsail, now 
endeavored to spring her luff, and gain a raking position athwart the 
bows of the Constitution. To defeat this, Stewart at once filled his 
topsails, and bearing up slightly, shot ahead, and crossing the wake 
of the Levant, before the smoke of the last broadside had cleared 
away sufficiently for his enemy to observe his motions, poured his 
starboard battery in a raking fire into the Levant’s stern. Before the 
Levant could recover, a second raking broadside tore through her 
decks. The Levant immediately bore up and made sail to leeward 
to escape. About this time a heavy shot from the Cyane ploughed: 
through the Constitution’s waist and killed two men. At this junc- 
ture. the Cyane was seen to be wearing with the intention of raking 
the Constitution from forward. The helm of the Constitution was at 
once put hard up, and before the Englishmen could follow her move- 
ments the Constitution shot across the Cyane’s stern and poured in 
a raking broadside, from the same starboard battery which had just 
been used so effectively on the Levant. The Cyane, which was a 
short, handy ship, came by the wind on the port tack, and at once 
opened fire again with her port broadside. But the damage done her 
was too severe, and the overpowering weight of the Constitution’s 
battery too overwhelming for the unequal contest to be continued, 
and at 6:50 the Cyane fired a lee gun and surrendered. 
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Over an hour was passed by the Constitution in transferring pris- 
oners and taking possession of her prize. Shortly after 8 o’clock she 
filled away in pursuit of the Levant, which, making off to leeward, 
had improved the time to repair damages to hull and rigging. At 
8:15, observing the Constitution coming down upon her, she made 
sail to t’gallant-sails and hauled by the wind on the starboard tack, 
and with colors set, stood towards her powerful enemy. James’s 
explanation of this proceeding on the part of the Levant is that she 
was ignorant of the fate of her consort, and was standing back to her 
assistance. But even this is a scarcely tenable hypothesis, as all firing 
had ceased for over an hour, and the close proximity of the Cyane 
and Constitution must have apprised Douglass of the Levant that one 
of the two ships together had surrendered. He had himself seen the 
Cyane raked while wearing, and as he swept down to leeward must 
have noticed her disabled condition, as the Constitution swept down 
upon his consort for the concluding and conclusive broadside. 

At 8 P. M., the Constitution, having repaired her slight damages, 
stood away for the Levant, and it was not until she was seen coming 
down before the wind, at 8:15, that Douglass, in the Levant, hauled 
his wind, set his to’gallant-sails, hoisted his colors, and pluckily 
awaited his enemy. At 9:05 the ships swept by each other on oppos- 
ing tacks, the Constitution being to windward, exchanging broad- 
sides. Before the smoke cleared Stewart had put his helm hard up, 
and wearing short round, crossed the wake of the Levant, and raked 
her again. Upon this Douglass crowded all sail to escape, setting 
courses, and springing his luff. The Constitution came promptly 
to the wind, and boarding her tacks, made sail in pursuit. At 9:30 
she opened with her bow chaser, aiming at the Levant’s rigging. At 
10 P. M. she had gained so far that she was preparing to open with 
her starboard broadside, when the Levant at once surrendered. Al- 
though this was the final act in the contest, the battle had been 
decided by the two raking broadsides delivered in the Levant’s stern 
at 6:38, over three hours before. The last broadside was more like 
the coup de grace, as the Levant was in no condition to fight longer. 

Captain Douglass deserves all honor for his courageous defence 
till further conflict meant simply the slaughter of his crew without 
hope of success. It is not necessary to draw any melodramatic 
phrase about deserting his consort into the plain tale. The battle had 
been planned by him, and accepted and fought. The contest did not 
seem an unequal one, and, as he well knew, the previous year the 
Cyane alone had fought for over two hours successfully against a 
French 44-gun ship. Why then, aided by the Levant, should not 
the American frigate be worsted? The English captains had each 
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attempted to rake the Constitution, and had Stewart not acted with 
quick decision, each of the efforts might have been crowned with 
success. But, as events shaped themselves, the Constitution was 
never raked, whilst the Cyane was raked once and the Levant three 
times. The tables of relative and actual losses show the execution 
wrought by these four deadly broadsides. 

From beginning to end the action was loyally fought and stoutly 
contested. Gunnery alone did not win for the American, but his cool 
conception of the exigencies of each phase of the contest, and the 
quick execution of each maneuver needed to give him the command- 
ing position, were practically the elements which brought him vic- 
tory. 

I give here a table of the actual forces engaged: 

The Constitution carried thirty-one long 24-pounders, and twenty 
short 32-pounders, in all fifty-one guns, with actual weight of metal 
in broadside of 644 pounds, with a total of 451 officers and men, as 
shown by her muster-roll of February 19, now at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington. 

The Cyane was frigate built, and carried twenty-two 32-pound 
carronades on the main deck, and ten 18-pound carronades and two 
long 9-pounders on the spar-deck, with a weight of metal in broad- 
sides of 451 pounds. The officers and crew numbered 175. 

The Levant mounted eighteen 32-pound carronades, two long 
g-pounders, and one 12-pound carronade, making a total of 21 guns, 
with 313 pounds metal in a broadside. She had on board 138 alk 
told. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE AND LOSS. 


BROADSIDE 
WEIGHT CREW KILLED WOUNDED TOTAL 


Constitution 51 guns 644 lbs. 451 4 10 14 
Cyane and Levant 55 guns _ 754 lbs. 313 35 - 42 77 


The relative force of the Constitution’s battery at close quarters, 
and the battle was actually fought at distances within 300 yards, thus 
counting the Constitution as 100, the Cyane and Levant 116.. In 
men, Constitution 100, Cyane and Levant 80. In losses, Constitu- 
tion 3 per cent., Cyane and Levant 21 per cent. 

As the greater part of the action was fought at ranges between 
250 and 300 yards, the shorter range guns of the British had full op- 
portunity for execution. 

Although James, with his customary prejudice, declares that the 
gunnery of the Constitution was poor, and the marksmanship de- 
cidedly inferior, the tables just quoted show that neither allegation 
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is true, and the percentages of loss are overwhelmingly in favor of 
the American side. 

It is conceded that in spite of the apparent advantage in weight 
of the British broadsides, the American’s long guns were superior to 
the short carronades opposed to him, and it is further acknowledged 
that the heavier scantling of the Constitution prevented serious 
wounds in her hull. The fact that she was hulled thirteen times 
shows conclusively that the action was fought within range of the 
British guns. The glory of the achievement lies perhaps more in 
the complete and masterful manner by which the victory was gained 
than in the ultimate result. A similar action between the British 
Avon and Rainbow, both sloops of war, against the French 44-gun 
Nereid, had been inconclusive, both sides having claimed the victory 
and no captures being made. 

The Constitution’s loss, as shown, was small, and the damage 
done her so trifling that the testimony of her officers is unanimous 
to the effect that at 1 A. M., three hours after the surrender of the 
Levant, she could have gone into action with an equal force. 

Neither guns nor scantling had carried the day, and even the 
bravery exhibited had-scarcely affected the result. Cool, clear- 
headed seamanship won the battle, and this all powerful factor was 
contributed by Captain Stewart. 

From the position of the ships at the beginning of the action 
Stewart could easily have run across the stern of the Cyane, crippling 
her by raking, but he preferred the weather-gage and an action with 
both ships. That his choice was a wise one, appears from his twice 
being enabled by the earlier clearing of the smoke from his windward 
position, to catch the movements of his foes ,whilst they were still 
enveloped in the drifting cloud of battle. 

For fifteen minutes at the beginning of the action the Constitution 
was exposed to the broadsides of both vessels, and though she was 
so near that the splintering of the planking on the Levant could be 
distinctly heard, she sustained no material damage in hull or rigging. 

As the seas were known to be swarming with British cruisers, the 
prizes were rapidly repaired, and by daylight all three ships were 
underway for the Cape Verde Islands. The Cyane had suffered more 
severely than the Levant in her rigging, every brace and bowline 
being carried away ; and apart from the main and mizzen masts being 
in a tottering condition, every important spar was wounded, and 
she had ten shot holes between wind and water. 

The really critical points-in this remarkable battle were: 

First—The boldness of the Constitution’s attack on what ap- 
peared in the misty weather to be two frigates. That this mistake 
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was a natural one is confirmed by the English fleet off Porto Praya 
mistaking the Cyane and Levant, and entering them in the Leander’s 
log book as “apparently frigates.” 

Second—The choice and holding of the weather-gage, the latter 
requiring cool, circumspect management when engaged with two 
ships, each handier than his own, and both eager to wrest this advan- 
tage from his grasp. 

Third—The surpassing quickness with which the Constitution 
backed from her position, in hot action with the Levant, to again 
engage the Cyane, not only frustrating the attempt to stand across 
her wake, and rake, but practically separating the two vessels, and 
crippling the Cyane hopelessly. 

Fourth—Raking the Levant, as she shot ahead, and turning in 
time to rake the Cyane, which came up with the intention of secur- ° 
ing a raking position. 

Although virtually engaged with both of the ships until the sur- 
render of the Cyane, Stewart never lost sight of either, and the cool 
precision of his movements contributed more to the success of the 
exploit than his gun or his gunners. The movements of the Consti- 
tution “were as brilliant as any recorded in naval annals.” 

Commemorated in prose and verse, the Constitution will always 
be a favorite of the American nation; and though other ‘ships and 
other heroes have arisen in later wars, Stewart and the Constitution 
will never lose the laurels so skillfully gained. Though the Levant 
was recaptured by the British squadron at Porto Praya, the Cyane 
safely reached New York, and the colors of both the Cyane and 
‘Levant now hang from the walls of the gunnery room at the Naval 
Academy. 

J. G. Eaton, 
Captain, U. S. N. 


VoL. I. T. S.—No. 2. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CUBAN WAR. 


I, 


Dr. Goodwin drove his little black horse rapidly up Front street 
to a large white house, of that type so often seen in New England. 
It stood back a little from the street, and had borders of box on 
either side of the straight walk which led to the door, which was 
painted dark green, and had a brass knocker with a serpent’s head. 
In answer to his rap a neat serving-maid appeared and took him up 
the broad staircase to a room full of sunshine and flowers; two 
canaries hung at the windows, and an open fire burned on the hearth. 
But the centre of attraction was the patient for whom he had been 
called. 

It could not help being love at first sight on his part, and then, 
too, it was St: Valentine’s Day, and the atmosphere is always sur- 
charged with love messages at that time; and moreover, as Tenny- 


son says: 
‘* In the spring a young man’s fancies 
Lightly turn to thoughts of love.” 


Frances Woodhull was a study in pink and white. She had a 
fair complexion, with rosy cheeks, perhaps the deepened flush now 
denoted fever, and as she lay on the sofa, robed in a soft pink dress- 
ing gown, with her long golden braids falling over her shoulders she 
was certainly “one whom to look at was to love.” 

After the young doctor had spoken to her aunt with whom she 
lived, he seated himself gravely by the couch, and felt his patient’s 
pulse, took her temperature with his little clinical thermometer, and 
then bringing out his stethoscope, he proceeded to listen over her 
heart and lungs. 

“Ts it pneumonia?” asked the fond aunt anxiously. 

“We hope not,” he replied oracularly, “but she must go to bed 
and not sit up at all without my permission. Give her these powders 
every hour, and put a hot flaxseed poultice on her chest; this pre- 
scription you may have filled,” he added, handing Mrs. Benson 2 
little paper on which he had been inscribing hieroglyphics. 
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“But, Doctor,” cried Frances impatiently, “I cannot stay in bed 
more than a day; you must know that the ball of the season is to be 
at the Club Rooms to-morrow night, and I cannot miss it!” 

“Well, we will see when to-morrow comes,” he replied evasively, 
“and I will look in again this evening.” 

Then it occurred to him that he had better feel her pulse once 
more, to be sure that he understood it accurately. (Of course this 
was all professional, it was not that he liked to hold the little white 
hand). 

You have not lived here long, have you, Doctor?” asked Frances, 
“we only came back from England last month.” 

“T have been here nearly five months,” he answered. 

“Are you going to the Club to-morrow night?” she questioned, 
for her thoughts seemed to run upon that subject. 

“T do not know,” he said, “I have joined the Club, but I may not 
have time to go this week ;” mentally he decided that since he could 
not let her go, he would stay himself. 

This was the beginning of a friendship that quickly ripened into 
love. The Doctor was the surgeon of a regiment in the city near- 
by, which had been his home. It does not signify much to assume 
this position in time of peace, but nevertheless he enjoyed the distinc- 
tion. The regiment was to give a drill, followed by a banquet and 
dance at the close of the season, and as Frances had become suffi- 
ciently strong he persuaded her aunt to let him take both herself and 
her niece to the armory for the eventful evening. The trains ran at 
convenient hours. 

It was after supper that he and Frances strolled into a little alcove 
surrounded by palms, in the centre of which rose and fell the silvery 
waters of a fountain. The environments lent themselves to romance. 
Frances was gowned in white ; when away from her he never could tell 
whether she were at her best in white or pink; but when in her pres- 
ence she seemed perfect however attired. They sat silent for a few 
moments, and then in taking her fan, by mistake he took the little 
gloved hand also; and before he realized it he had whispered the 
story of his love for her; and she, almost frightened at this her first 
offer, sat silent with downcast eyes. When he pressed her for an 
answer she tried to be dignified, and say that she had never thought 
of him during these few short weeks otherwise than as her physician, 
but somehow the words came all wrong; and she found she had told 
him that she did care just a little bit for him, and then she remem- 
bered to ask him to take her to her aunt, but for some reason he 
forgot to do it, and Mrs. Benson with one of Frances’ anxious part- 
ners found them there, oblivious of the demands of the ballroom. 
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II. 


It is said that the course of true love runs smoothly never, but 
in the case of Frances and Jack everything seemed propitious. The 
ring was one of Tiffany’s best; no kindly interested relatives on either 
side opposed the match, and all the aunt stipulated, was that her 
niece should not be married before she was twenty. 

A year passed by and St. Valentine’s Day came rotnd again. 
It had been one of their happiest days, and they did not dream of any 
approaching shadow. The next day, the fifteenth of February, 1808, 
dawned bright and clear ; never could Frances forget that date, though 
it was not until the following day that she learned the particulars. 
She and Jack had arranged to have a sleigh-ride that afternoon to 
Portsmouth, for the roads were in fine condition now. She could 
not have imagined that the daily papers, in which she had little inter- 
est, would revolutionize the plan. 

The news that the Maine had been blown up spread like wild-fire 
through the quiet New Hampshire town. But even then Frances 
did not dream that it might affect her. At breakfast she calmly dis- 
cussed the papers with her aunt, and then afterwards seated herself 
at her work table, and putting on her gold thimble took out myste- 
rious rolls of linen cambric, and hemstitched and embroidered and 
watched for Jack, but he did not come. Then the hour of the drive 
came and went and no little black horse pranced gaily up to the 
white gate. 

That evening, however, the Doctor appeared, but it seemed al- 
most as if a barrier had arisen between them. The lover was lost in the 
patriot. They talked late that night, and several times he alluded 
to the probability of war being declared, and, “in that case,” he said, 
“our regiment, the crack one of the State, will be ordered to the 
front.” 

“But you would not go, Jack dear,” said Frances wistfully. 

“Why, yes, indeed; you would not have me disobey the call of 
my country.” 

Frances turned pale, but said nothing. 

When she went to her room she remembered that he had not even 
alluded to the fact that they had not had their sleigh-ride. 

Slowly, as the days went by, she began to realize that where she 
really had but one thought, and that was “Jack,” he had besides his 
love for her, his profession and his country. Which did he love best? 

The times were very stirring now; no more of the quiet evenings 
when they used to talk of the little house that they hoped to have in 
the autumn. For he was much in the city now at the armory, and 
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Frances sat at her hemstitching or before the open fire silently tend- 
ing her great cat, deriving the comfort that one always receives from 
a domestic pet in the time of trouble. Her good aunt saw that she 
was gradually learning the lesson that love is only another and ex- 
quisite form of pain. 

One morning when Frances came into the breakfast room she saw 
that Mrs. Benson looked troubled, and on inquiring the reason her 
aunt broke as gently as possible to her the news that war had been 
declared, and that the Doctor’s regiment would be ordered out. 

She grew pale, but said huskily: 

“I do not think that Jack will be called to go.” Yet as she uttered 
the words she knew intuitively that he would go. 

She had awakened that bright spring morning with an apprehen- 
sive feeling. A dead weight seemed pressing at her heart. Love 
which had so expanded her whole being had brought suffering and 
the enlarged capacity for that suffering. She was dressed in white 
that morning, and her hair was coiled up on the top of her head in 
a perfect mass of gold. She sat down near the window with her 
work, listening to the sound of every carriage that rolled by: Sud- 
denly she recognized the hoof-beats of the little black horse, and 
she saw Jack and another man in uniform drive rapidly to the door. 
He ran up the walk and she met him in the hall. The moment that 
she looked into his face she knew that he was going. 

“Darling,” he said, leading her to the sofa, and seating himself 
beside her, “we are ordered off on to-morrow.” 

“But, Jack, you won’t go,” she asked pleadingly, “suppose that 
you should never come back!” and the tears filled her blue eyes. 

“My darling,” he said, drawing her close to him, “I must go.” 

In his heart love struggled with patriotism for a moment, but 
only for one brief moment, for war and glory, so-called, mean more 
to a man than a woman’s love. 

“But, sweetheart,” he continued, stroking her golden hair, “we 
must be married at once. I have only two hours to see to everything 
in. And I must go to a lawyer's office and make my will.” 

“Married,” she repeated faintly, as the visions of the white satin 
gown, the orange blossoms and the veil faded away in the distance, 
“not dressed this way.” 

“Yes, dear, there is not a moment to spare, you are in white, and 
even if you were not, it is your own sweet self I want to secure, so 
that you cannot slip from me while I am gone.” Frances demurred, 
but he continued, “Lieutenant Cox is arranging with your aunt, and 
as I knew you were too sensible to say no, I stopped at Father Heim’s 
and told him that we would be at the church in half an hour.” 
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Frances felt tempted to say “no.” She thought that she was going 
to say it, but she did not ; she said “yes,” as she had done on the night 
of the drill, more than a year ago. 

In a few minutes the bridal party, consisting of her aunt and the 
Lieutenant, the Doctor and herself, were driving in a closed carriage 
rapidly to the church. Frances had only waited long enough to put 
on her hat and gloves. 

Just before reaching there Mrs. Benson exclaimed: “O the ring, 
Dr. Goodwin, have you thought of that?” 

He smiled as he drew it from his pocket, saying: “I have had it 
and a license ever since the blowing up of the Maine.” 

In less than a half hour Dr. Goodwin and his bride were driving 
back to her home. 

The Lieutenant said that there was time for ten minutes, and the 
newly wedded pair seated themselves on the parlor sofa for a few 
last words alone. Frances was very calm, perhaps her new name 
gave her strength, and she decided to save her tears until her hus- 
band should be gone. 

Soon, the Doctor’s friend knocked at the door, saying, “I am 
very sorry, but the time is up.” 

The Doctor held his little bride close to him, and pressed kisses 
on her forehead and lips, whispering, “God bless you, my darling 
wife.” In a moment it was all over and he was gone! 

Frances kissed her aunt and went to her room, and with true 
feminine instinct she first looked in the mirror; then with an equally 
characteristic habit she threw herself face downwards on the bed and 
cried! 

The next day her aunt took her to the city and she saw the regi- 
ment march away, and received a look of recognition from her hus- 
band, the gay young surgeon. 


III. 


The lot of a soldier’s wife is so different from his; she is passive, 
she endures, she watches and prays, while he marches away: to the 
sound of inspiring martial music. 

Mrs. Goodwin, nee Frances Woodhull, read all the daily papers 
she could lay her hands upon now, and when she found an item 
which referred to her regifnent she cut it out carefully, and placed 
it in an envelope which she tied with pink ribbon. When she re- 
ceived her husband's first letter her spirits revived a little. How odd 
it seemed to have one beginning, “My dear wife!” ending, “Your de- 
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voted husband.” She would forget sometimes that she was a wife, 
‘if it were not for the broad gold band on the third finger of her left 
hand. : . 

When the news of the battle of Manila came, and Admiral 
Dewey was so exalted in the hearts of the people, she firmly believed 
that Jack in his place would have done equally as well, if not better 
than the hero of the hour. The days when no letters came were ones 
of weary waiting to Frances, and her anxiety told upon her. Rain 
or shine she always went herself to the post office for the mail. 

Coming home one night she was overtaken in a severe thunder 
shower, and being in a thin muslin dress, she was drenched through. 

The next morning she awakened with a sore throat and a sharp 
pain in her chest. Her aunt tried a few home remedies at first, but 
the next day sent for a physician, and by the third day they called 
a consulting doctor from Portsmouth. Continual anxiety for the 
welfare of her husband had preyed upon her, and she had been 
steadily running down ever since the regiment marched away. In 
a few days typhoid pneumonia had completely prostrated her. 

It had been a dull day at the camp, and the heat was intense. Dr. 
Goodwin began to find that the life palled upon him. There had 
been no encounter for his regiment, no glory, no great feats in 
surgery for him to perform, and he felt like Mr. Micawber, “in statu 
quo.” On this particular day his thoughts were constantly upon his 
beautiful bride far off among the New Hampshire hills. A great 
loneliness filled his mind, and his patriotism, of which he had been 
so proud, seemed dying a natural death. He even wished silently, 
though he would not give utterance to such a thought, that war had 
not been declared, and that instead of remembering the Maine every 
one would have forgotten it. He thought over the time when he first 
saw her, with her golden braids falling over her shoulders. Then 
he called up the scene in the ballroom, and dwelt upon her shy ac- 
ceptance of his love ; how tantalizingly beautiful she was! “Will I ever 
see my little wife again?” he asked himself. He put forth all the in- 
tensity of his love for her, concentrating his mental and spiritual 
powers, in a way that had often brought a response, so that he knew 
sub-consciously that she was aware of his thought, for he believed 
in the science of telepathy. But there came no occult answer. It was 
as if he were suddenly brought up against a. blank wall. Such a feel- 
ing, it is said, has been the experience of persons when the death of 
those with whom they were spiritually in touch, has momentarily 
stopped the interchange of thought. He feared that she was dead 
or unconscious, or worse than all that her affection for him was 
growing weaker. 
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Then he counted the days since he had heard. There had been 
no Sunday letter, it was the first time she had failed to write. What 
did it portend? “Shall I send a despatch?’*he asked himself. 

Just then a letter was brought to him from Mrs. Benson. It was 
couched in terms intended not to alarm him, but he read between 
the lines. He had never thought of any harm coming to her; his 
only fear had been that he might succumb to fever, or other accident, 
and never return. He was almost frantic, for he saw now that the 
precious life was slipping away from him! Could he obtain a fur- 
lough and fly to her, or would it be too late? An hour later came a 
telegram, saying, “Very weak. Come at once. Your presence the 
only hope.” 

For one moment he stood almost dazed and stunned, looking 
blankly at the paper before him, then with a stifled groan he went to 
headquarters and laid his urgent need before his superior officers. 

In the darkened room, where Dr. Goodwin had first seen her, lay 
the little girlish bride, so young, not yet out of her teens, looking so 
fragile, as if a breath would blow her away. Only once had she vol- 
untarily spoken that day, and that was to ask if Jack had come. 
Under the kindly influence of opiates she slept, while her husband 
was traveling as fast as modern conveyances could bring him, but to 
the anxious husband it seemed as if they moved on leaden wings. 

‘Mrs. Benson stood in the parlor with her physician; in her hand 
she held the yellow slip, the medium by which so much sorrow and 
joy is carried. 

“The despatch says he will be here to-night, shall I tell her?” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor; “it would be better to prepare her.” 

Softly Mrs. Benson entered the room, and kneeling by the bed, 
took the little feverish hand which wore the wedding ring, whisper- 
ing: “Jack will be here to-night.” 

“Yes, I know it,” said Frances feebly, a faint smile playing about 
her mouth. “I think I have been talking with him.” 

Two hours later a cab was driven at full speed from the station, 
up Front street to the large white house with the green blinds. Mrs. 
Benson was on the watch and met him at the door. He dared not 
ask the question that was trembling on his lips; for one brief second 
it seemed as if he were too late. But Mrs. Benson smiled, and said 
while her eyes brimmed with tears, “Frances expects you, but you 
must be cautious, she is very weak.” 

The door of Frances’ room was opened softly by a trained nurse 
who closed it after her, leaving the Doctor to go in alone. He walked 
quietly to his wife’s bedside, and kneeling down laid his hand on her 
forehead, kissed the pale lips, and then with professional instinct took 
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her pulse. Her heavy eyes opened silently, and in a faint, weak voice 
she whispered, “Jack.” 

“Thank God,” he exclaimed, “my darling lives.” 

Just how long he stayed there he did not know, but soon her more 
regular breathing showed that she was asleep. He crept out, and the 
nurse as silently resumed her place. He went into the opposite room, 
and the strong man bowed his head on his hands and wept. Great 
convulsive sobs shook his frame, for the nerve strain had been in- 
tense. 


* * * * * * * * 2K * ok 


Love can perform wonders, and the ebbing tide of Frances’ young 
life turned just as it was almost out, and she came back slowly to life 
and joy. 

Before the bleak New England winter, with its dangerous winds, 
had set in, Dr. Goodwin and his wife were on their way to the sunny 
islands of the Philippines, where he could combine his profession and 
patriotism with devotion to the beautiful wife he had won and so near- 
ly lost. 

CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE. 





THE UNITED SERVICE, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT 
HAPPENED IN MANILA BAY 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


SHortTLy after the Petrel anchored near Manila city with the fleet, 
the men went to supper, and the officers went to dinner. The talk 
all over the ship was mainly about the battle. All were surprised 
at the small loss in the American ships, and all agreed that the 
treason was that most of the enemy’s shots went too far or else too 
short ; because the sea between us and the Spaniards had been covered 
with spouts of water thrown up by their falling shell, and so had the 
sea beyond us; and our ships were so close behind each other that 
any Spanish shot that had gone to the proper distance would have 
been almost sure to hit some ship, even if it had gone to the right 
or the left of the ship aimed at. Of course we had known for 
years that the real reason why ships are not hit more in battle is 
because shots go too far, or too short; but, this object lesson stamped 
the fact deep in our minds. It stamped the fact so deep in my mind, 
that now it seems almost a law of nature; and ninety per cent. of the 
art of naval gunnery seems to me to be the art of merely shooting to 
the correct distance. This means three things: first, finding what 
the correct distance is; second, using the proper powder and projec- 
tiles; and, third, firing the gun, when it is elevated at the correct 
angle. 

Hughes told us at dinner of how he had set fire to the Spanish 
ships. His work must have been very trying to the nerves, because 
every ship had a great deal of powder in it, and it was only to be 
expected that the Spaniards had made arrangements for blowing the 
ships up; so that every man felt that the next instant, he might be 
hurled high into the air; the members of his body torn apart, and 
mixed with flying masses of steel and wood and brass. Hughes said 
that the thing which shook his nerve the most happened when he was 
in the ward room of the Isla de Luzon, alone. Hearing a slight 
muffled sound, he turned around quickly, and saw coming out of a 
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room close to him a big, black, naked man. This man was shaking 
with terror, however, and almost in a state of collapse, so that he was 
clearly not a bogey man, but ordinary flesh and blood. Hughes recog- 
nized the fact that we had no use for prisoners of any kind, and so 
put him ashore at once. No sooner did the man’s. feet strike good, 
dry ground, than he sprang forward and ran away, like the fright- 
ened savage that he was. 

Hughes brought with him from the Isla de Cuba a pathetic object, 
a wounded little monkey, that one of his men had found down in the 
engine room. The men had heard the cries of some little animal 
coming from below, and following the cries, they had gone to the 
engine room, which they found almost full of water; and there, just 
showing above the water, they saw a bleeding monkey’s head. On 
trying to rescue him, they found that he was held by a belt around 
the waist to a chain, and that this chain was secured to some part of 
the engine room. The monkey had got as far up as he could, and if 
the water had risen a little higher, he would have been drowned. In 
some way, his nose had received a violent blow which had cut through 
the nose bone, and it was bleeding so fast, that his thin little body was 
like a sponge that was being squeezed. They rescued the monkey from 


his danger, and brought him on board the Petrel, where the surgeon 
bound up his wounds and ministered to his needs most carefully ; for 
the monkey was his only wounded patient. The men christened the 
monkey “Alfonso the Last,” and he was always known afterwards as 
Alfonso. 


He was different from any other monkey we had ever seen. 
Most monkeys are interesting, but they are so mischievous and dirty 
that they soon become nuisances; while Alfonso was as quiet 
and nice as any other pet, and as affectionate as a puppy. He came to 
have his own particular chums in the ship, but divided his innermost 
affections between Hughes, the executive officer, and Hart, a quarter- 
master. He used to like to go to sleep under Hughes’s blouse, in the 
warm afternoons on the poop, and next to this, his particular delight 
was to go to Hart, and have him blow tobacco smoke down his throat. 
A few months later, one of the sailors took Alfonso ashore in Hong 
Kong, and they both got very drunk at the Victoria bar. Some mate 
of a merchant ship took advantage of this, and stole Alfonso, and 
took him on board his ship; but the men of the Petrel sent a message 
to the proprietor of the bar that, if Alfonso was not found, the Vic- 
toria bar would be boycotted by all the sailors of the American fleet. 
Alfonso Was brought on board next day. 

The evening of May Ist was calm and beautiful; there was hardly 
a cloud in the sky, and the stars were bright and the water 
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smooth. To the south, seven large red flames, rising with smoke to the 
sky, showed where lay the shapeless wrecks of seven ships, that four- 
teen hours before, had carried the flag of Spain and symbolized her 
glory.’ To the east, we saw the city of Manila, with its electric lights, 
and gaslights, and its vague sky line of spires and towers and domes 
and distant hills. 

What was going on in that city? What was going on, all along its 
water front and on the Pasig River? Probably the Spaniards were 
making preparations for an attack upon our fleet. We did not 
know much about Manila; but we knew that the population was not 
less than a quarter of a million, and that there were a great many 
water craft of all kinds, from ocean steamers down to row boats, 
including tugs, launches, barges and floats. We knew that there must 
be thirteen thousand Spanish soldiers there, and several thousand 
armed Filipinos, who had been insurgents, but might now join with 
the Spaniards, to drive off a common foe. We did not know whether 
‘there were any regular torpedo boats about ; but we said to each other 
that the Spaniards had long known that there would be war, and that 
they had had plenty of time to rig up improvised torpedo boats ; and 
it seemed very likely to us that they would send an expedition at us 
that night, composed, in part, of them. Of course it would be a 
desperate deed; but was it not the proper time to do a desperate 
deed? 

Our ships were ordered by Commodore Dewey, by signal, to have 
armed guards on deck, and to keep a very. bright lookout ; so, on board 
the Petrel, half of one watch was kept on deck armed, and plenty of 
ammunition was put near the guns, and all preparations were made 
for getting up more from the magazines. At ten o’clock, everything 
was ready, and everybody was tired; so, when I turned in then, it 
was not hard to go to sleep. 

Some time later, I was roused by a frightful noise. I started 
up in my bunk, and my stimulated senses soon told me that the 
noise was the clanging of the alarm gong that called the crew to 
quarters in emergency. Of course, I had not undressed completely, 
and it did not take me long to get on deck; but when I got there, 
I found most of the men already at their stations by their guns, and 
the gun captains standing behind the guns, with their eyes looking 
over the sights. 

“What is the matter ?’”? I asked of some one. 

“Torpedo attack, sir,” was the reply. 

I relieved the officer of the deck, and stepped up on the poop. 
There I could get a good view of the water, and I quickly saw what 
looked like a torpedo boat brought out into startling distinctness by a 
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searchlight from one of our ships. A second glance showed, how- 
ever, that it was not a regular torpedo boat, but as I remember, a 
white launch or small tug. Her fate was evidently sealed, for nearly 
all the guns in the fleet were turned on her, and she was so bright an 
object, that the gun sights showed clearly outlined against her. But 
of course, we reasoned, the Spaniards had not sent one torpedo 
boat alone; there must be others rushing towards us from other 
directions ; and so a dozen searchlight beams were sent darting over 
the harbor. We looked on all sides, but could not see any other boats ; 
only the white light rays, and the dark water, and the dim city, and 
the dull red glow cast on the sky by the burning ships ; except where a 
searchlight brought into sudden vividness a ship, or tower, or narrow 
streak of water. I remember the tension of my brain, and almost 
see the strained attitudes of the men about the guns, Yet, when 
the loading of the guns had been done, there was not a sound; every 
man seemed simply waiting. The temptation to fire was tremendous ; 
yet not a shot was fired. We saw that boat steer directly at the flag- 
ship, and then to our amazement go peacefully alongside! Some man 
went up the ladder to the deck. We heard afterwards (but of course 
the story is not true) that, when this man reached the deck, he was 
met by Commodore Dewey, who greeted him with the information 
that he was a d. fool. 

I do not now remember who the man was, or why he started at 
night in war to go on board a fighting ship, but I remember that his 
business was not important. And he may be thankful that the coolness 
of the men behind the guns saved him from gurgling and bleeding out 
his life that night, under the waters of Manila Bay. 

Next morning most of us went on deck early, to look at our sur- 
roundings. The sun was already intensely hot, and shining through 
clear air out of a bright sky; there was no breeze and no 
tipple. The ships of our fleet were lying near together 
off the city of Manila, perhaps two miles away, and the ships 
of the Spanish fleet were about seven miles to the southward, 
near Cavite. Three of them were sunk; and beyond them were the 
seven that had been set on fire. These were still burning, while a long 
red steamer was aground, and also burning, between the American 
fleet and the Spanish fleet, close to the shore, and about six miles 
south of Manila. This steamer had been set on fire by the Concord, 
and we afterwards found that she was the transport, “Isla de Min- 
danao.” 

The city of Manila looked distinctly Spanish. Of: course, the 
most prominent object was the Cathedral, whose dome rose beauti- 
ful and high. In masses grouped about it, were many fine build- 
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ings which we could not see very plainly. This part of Manila 
we afterwards found was the old and walled city, the city of 
Manila proper. To the southward and the northward, the fine build- 
ings gradually shaded away into smaller ones, towards small huts 
which were evidently in the suburbs. In the foreground, between us 
and the Cathedral, was a lighthouse, on the end of a river that 
came through the city to the bay. Along the extreme background, 
ran mountains that were high and far away. 

Captain Lamberton, Chief of Staff, came on board early, and with 
him, I think, was Mr. Joseph Stickney, war correspondent. Then the 
Petrel picked up her anchor and steamed rapidly southwards towards 
the arsenal at Cavite. Later the entire squadron followed her. The 
Petrel passed the sunken ships Reina Christina, Castilla and Don Juan 
d’ Ulloa, (which had sunk somewhat to the northward of the bastion 
of the arsenal,) passed the bastion, and went to her anchorage of the 
day before in Bacoor Bay, directly in front of the landing place of the 
arsenal. Captain Lamberton and Mr. Stickney went ashore to the 
arsenal, and shortly afterwards returned. If I remember aright, we 
heard, when they returned, that the Spanish army officers told Cap- 
tain Lamberton that the surrender of the day before had been the 
surrender of the navy only, and that neither the arsenal nor the army 
had surrendered. To this Captain Lamberton replied that he would 
give them until 11 o’clock for all to surrender; and that if the white 
flag was not hoisted on the arsenal by that time, the whole fleet would 
open fire on it. 

Soon a white steam launch was seen coming from the ar- 
senal. It came alongside the Petrel, and three Spanish officers 
came on board. They were received with the honors due their rank, 
which they acknowledged with dignity. - Evidently they were under 
a heart-breaking strain; and surely it would be a cold heart that 
would not pity them. These were officers who had been ter- 
ribly beaten in battle; their entire naval force had been wiped out, 
and their military force had nothing to hope for. These were 
officers of a country whose battle they had lost, whose 
power they had failed to uphold, and whose glory had per- 
ished in their keeping. These were officers of a country that is not 
magnanimous and might repay their brave but futile efforts with in- 
dignity. Most of them had their wives and families in 
Manila. Manila had close in front of it a powerful, victorious fleet, 
and behind it, and in it, and all around it, tens of thousands of bitterly 
hostile Filipinos, partially organized-and armed, waiting for revenge. 

The Spanish officers went into the cabin, and shortly after, came 
out, and got into their boat, and went ashore. Soon after, a white 
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flag was run up at the arsenal. We understood that the Spanish 
naval and military people were allowed to leave the arsenal and 
go where they wished. It was impossible for Commodore 
Dewey to accept them as prisoners of war, because, if he did, he 
would become responsible for them ; and what could he do with them? 

That afternoon there were signs of great activity in the arsenal, 
while the Spanish were leaving. The next day they had all gone 
and a force of American marines was put in charge. 

The arsenal is built on the end of a long neck of land, which is quite 
narrow, and protrudes from the main body of the island; and the 
principal gate of the arsenal is placed near where the narrow neck 
of land meets the large piece of ground on which the arsenal stands. 
The headquarters of the marines was near this gate, and guards were 
stationed at the important points of the arsenal, the most important 
point being, of course, the main gate itself. The Petrel was anchored 
at her station near the dock, and the larger vessels of the fleet lay not 
far to the northward, in deeper water. 

The next afternoon, a party went ashore at the arsenal from some 
of the ships, on what mission we of the Petrel did not know. We saw 
them ashore behind: some trees, and after a while they seemed to be 
digging. Then they went away. Soon, some of them reappeared, 
and we could see that they were carrying some things which they 
seemed to throw into a hole; we coul¢ also see that they had their 
black neckerchiefs over their mouths and noses, and that they held 
their heads away from the things they were carrying. This was kept 
up for perhaps a half an hour. Then the party reappeared together - 
and seemed to dig again. Then they disappeared again, and soon 
came down to the landing, and got into their boats, and went past 
the Petrel back to their ships. We could see that they looked very 
much depressed. We learned afterwards that they were a burial 
party. Quite a number of wounded Spaniards had been taken to 
the hospital in the arsenal and had died there; and when the men 
from our fleet buried them, they had to protect their own mouths and ~ 
noses with their black neckerchiefs. 

Later that day the captain sent for me and said that he wished 
me to go on board the Manila that evening, stay on board all night, 
and try to get her off next morning. The Manila’ was a Spanish 
transport nearly twice as large as the Petrel, which had been run 
aground in soft mud in Bacoor Bay, about a quarter of a mile ahead 
of where the Petrel lay. The captain told me to pick as many men as 
I needed for the deck force, and told Hall to pick the engineer’s force. 
I do not remember how many men Hall and I took; but I know our 
idea was rather to get trustworthy men than to get many, for we might 
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be attacked. So about 7 o’clock that evening, after dinner, we went 
alongside the Manila; and I walked up the long ladder that hung down 
to the water, to take my first command, followed by Hall and perhaps 
forty men, all well armed. 

I found the Manila was just beyond the outer wall of the arsenal, 
close to the shore, right opposite the neck of land that connected the 
arsenal with the mainland of the island, and near a large village; 
the burnt ships were near, and when a whiff of air came from their 
direction, I could smell burnt wood. We searched the ship thoroughly, 
to see if there were any men concealed on board, or if there were 
any slow matches laid to blow up the magazines. 

Hall sent some of his party below to start fires under the 
boilers, and then we searched for ammunition for the various 
guns about the deck, which were mostly Nordenfeldts of different 
kinds. We found a good deal of ammunition scattered about near one 
of the magazines, and we put plenty of it behind the guns. The guns 
were in good condition and easily gotten ready. 

On going to the staterooms, of which there were a number, 
we found basins of blood and water with sponges in them, 
pieces of lint stained with pus and blood, and rumpled beds 
with bloody mattresses, which showed that wounded men had been 
cared for in them. On the main deck, were about thirty cows. 
These cows did not have the peaceful air that most cows have, but 
were very much excited, and kept running about, so that we had to 
imprison them in the forward part of the deck. 

By the time we had gotten the ammunition up and the guns 
ready it was nearly dark; so Hall and I had our mattresses spread 
out in the chart-room, which was on the upper deck under the bridge, 
because we would get the most air there. I had my mattress put on 
the table and Hall had his put on the deck. 

Before turning in, I went on the bridge and took a look around. 
It was dark now and absolutely quiet, except for the continuous bark- 
ing of dogs on shore, and the frequent reports of the muskets, I have 
never known why there was so much firing that night. From the 
bridge I tried to see where the firing came from, but I could only 
make out that some came from the arsenal, but that most of it seemed 
to come from the village. I could occasionally see the flashes, and 
sometimes I heard the whistle of a bullet. 

‘The village was on our starboard side, and the smouldering flames 
of the Spanish ships were on our port side. Directly ahead, there 
was nothing but darkness. The searchlights of our ship did not light 
up the water ahead of us, but I could discern a number of boats mov- 
ing about there, and I wondered if some Spaniards were in them, get- 
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ting ready to board us and have revenge. To the northward—that is, 
astern—I thought I could see the form of the Petrel. -Beyond her 
were our other ships, but I could not see them. The main thing that 
attracted my attention and held it was the mosquitoes ; they were not 
only numerous but aggressive; and I saw one sentry whom I -had il 
on the bridge striking at them with his musket. 

After making a tour of the dark and silent ship, and cautioning 
the sentries, I went to the chart-room and turned in on the table. The 
mosquitoes bothered me a great deal, and so did the occasional reports 
of muskets and the memory of the boats; but I was tired and soon 
fell into a sleep. 

How long I slept I do not know, but I was awakened by an inter- 
mittent jerky sound, that was low in tone but very loud. I got up and 
went out on the deck, and saw the quartermaster and corporal of the 
guard there, and asked them what was the matter. One of them said: 

“Tt’s the steam whistle, sir.” 

I said, “Why don’t you stop it?” and he replied that they did not 
know what was the matter with it. 

Just then Hall cried out: 

“Here it is; some one has made fast an awning stop to the steam 
whistle.” 

We found this was the case: in securing the awning that even- 
ing, somebody had tied an awning stop to the line that pulled the 
whistle. It made no trouble then; but afterwards steam formed, and 
rose in the steam pipe to the valve that was controlled by the line to 
which the awning stop was made fast. Later, a little breeze sprang 
up and flapped the awning, so that the awning stop pulled at the 
whistle line irregularly. The result was a most extraordinary gasp- 
ing and coughing by the steam whistle. We heard afterwards that 
this alarmed the Petrel, and that she was about to send a relief party 
to our rescue when the noise ceased. 

I turned in again, but scarcely had I gotten asleep when I was 
roused by what sounded like a charge of cavalry. On investigation 
I found the cows had broken loose, and it took all hands to get them 
back where they belonged. Again I turned in and went to sleep, 
but only to be awakened by a voice calling me softly. I did not pay 
much attention at first ; but the call was repeated, until I finally roused 
myself and looked up, and saw the corporal of the guard, holding a 
dim lantern in his hand. 

“Sir, the men have broken into the wine locker,” he whispered. 

Now this was important, so I got up and put on my shoes and 
went down the ladder to the main deck, and then groped down a long, 
wide, old wooden ladder that went into the hold. 
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“Right ahead of you, sir,” said the corporal ; so I went ahead, and 
finally found a door which I could see by the light of the corporal’s 
lantern behind. Going through this door, I found myself in a large 
compartment in which there were a great many barrels; and I could 
see a man, with his back to me, stooping over. He heard me coming, 
and, speaking over his shoulder, said: 

“Ah, birdie, you on to the game?” 

I answered that I was not and asked him what the game was. 
He recognized my voice and said: 

“Oh, excuse me, Mr. Fiske, for speaking to you in that way, sir. I 
didn’t know it was you, sir; but us men in the engineer department got 
thirsty, and we heard there was some good water here in casks, sir, and 
so I came here to get some. But it looks to me as if it wasn’t water, 
sir, but wine.” 

The man’s presence of mind filled me with admiration, and so I 
told him merely to pour out his wine on the deck and go back to his. 
work. I then had the corporal get an axe, and break in the head of 
the barrel. And I saw thirty-three gallons of the delicious wine of 
Spain flow all over the dirty deck and trickle down into the bilge, 
and I smelt its delightful fragrance. 

I ascended to the bridge and watched the boats moving about in 
the dim light, and then went back to bed again ; but I had not slept very 
long when daylight came. By this time, the men were about the deck 
drinking their coffee and making their slender breakfast. Hall reported. 
that he had steam on the engine and would like to turn the engine 
over. We went on the forecastle then, to see how the anchor gear 
looked. We found it in good condition, and got the anchor up with- 
out difficulty. Why the Spaniards had taken the trouble to anchor 
the ship I do not know; for she was hard and fast aground. 

When looking about the deck we had seen a long trough under a 
tank on the starboard side and a pipe above the tank, and while we 
were looking at the trough, we had noticed that the cows were even 
more restless than usual, and tried to get to the trough. After getting 
the anchor, it suddenly occurred to us that perhaps the cows were 
thirsty, and that it was this trough from which they used to drink. So 
we investigated, and found that the pipe led to the tank from a pump ; 
and then I sent a couple of men to pump water. At the sight of the 
water the cows got completely beyond our control and rushed to the 
water, the strong ones shoving the weaker aside. I never before got 
such a clear idea of what a torture thirst must be. The cows that 
saw the water, and could-not reach it, seemed to be in agony; those 
that drank seemed to feel that bliss which only those who have been 
suddenly freed from awful pain can understand. 
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Hall said that the ship was so deep in the mud, that the injection 
valve, where the water came in for the condenser, was covered with 
mud, and that the circulating pump was not independent, but con- 
nected to the main engine; so that he could not pump water through 
the condenser, except by turning the main engine. He then suggested 
that, by backing and going ahead alternately, he could pump in 
mud and water through the injection valve, and thus make a kind of 
a trough immediately outside the injection valve, so that afterwards 
clear water could come in, which the circulating pump would force 
through the condenser. This would clean out the mud, and the con- 
denser would then be ready for work. This was done for quite a 
while, until Hall finally reported that clean water was coming out 
the outboard delivery valve, showing that the condenser had been 
washed out. 

It must have been about seven o’clock, when Hall reported 
that everything was ready with the engines. I shoved the engine 
telegraph to full speed astern, and, to my delight, the ship began to 
move, slowly at first, then faster and faster. The Petrel’s chief 
quartermaster, Ecklund, was at the wheel; and as soon as the ship 
got out of the mud, I found she steered beautifully going astern. 
We gathered headway rapidly; and by the time that we had passed 
the quarter of a mile which separated us from the Petrel, we were 
going through the water at a fine rate. Thinking what a pretty 
sight this prize would make, as seen from the Petrel, I steered 
as close to her as I could, until I got just abreast of her stern; and _ 
then starboarded the helm, and rounded to astern of her, and then 
went ahead with port helm headed for the Boston, about a half mile 
away. Five minutes later, we anchored close to the Boston; 
Captain Wildes took the Manila under his charge, and we all went 
back to the Petrel. 

After the Petrel had been in her anchorage near the arsenal a few 
days, things settled down to a dull monotony. After the battle, and © 
the few days of excitement that followed it, there was almost nothing 
to do. The weather was extremely hot, and officers and men soon 
began to feel its enervating effects. On the Sunday following the bat- 
tle, Hall and I got up a little energy and landed at Canacao Point to 
walk through the native village, and see what was to be seen. We 
found that many of the nativés and half whites had returned, and 
their huts were well filled with people. The huts were of the simplest 
kind, being made almost entirely of wood, many of them raised, on a _ 
sort of stilts, a few feet above the ground. One may imagine our sur- 
prise at seeing in one of these huts a fine piano, in another a ma- 
hogany bedstead, and in another some expensive chairs; but the mys- 
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tery was soon explained, when we saw a couple of natives coming 
from the direction of the arsenal, lugging a handsome desk which 
they had stolen. 

We had walked about two miles when we reached the arse- 
nal; and then we walked through the arsenal buildings, and saw 
in the offices signs of a most elaborate system of administration. 
Evidently a very great many clerks must have been employed—more 
clerks it seemed to us than the size of the arsenal and the number of 
ships in the Spanish fleet made necessary. We afterwards heard 
that many Spanish families sent their sons to Manila to get govern- 
ment positions, and that many positions were created simply to give 
government positions to them. The consequence was an enormous 
amount of accounting and recording and bookkeeping and corre- 
spondence ; lots of papers and files and forms—useless work done by 
useless men. 

On the afternoon of the twelfth, a small Spanish gunboat came 
steaming up the bay, directly towards the American fleet. 
The surprise of the people in the fleet was great; this little 
vessel seemed so confident and friendly. Finally, one of 
our ships fired a shot across her bow; this did not seem to make any 
difference to her, for she kept on just the same. Then another shot 
was fired, and this made her suddenly stop. Then we saw an 
officer go alongside from the flagship. We found out that evening 
_ that this vessel was the Spanish gunboat Callao, and that she had 
been cruising in the southern part of the Philippines for a long time, 
and had not heard about the war; and the time of her cruise being 
finished, she was now returning to Manila. The officers and men 
had been looking forward to this for a long time, because in Manila 
they were to find their wives, children, parents, friends, theatres, 
clubs, hotels, newspapers and all the things that make sailors look 
forward with happiness to getting home. They saw a great many 
ships in the harbor flying the American flag, but this did not give 
them any uneasiness ; and when the first gun was fired by the Ameri- 
can ship, they did not notice that the shot came across the bow of 
their own ship, and thought it was simply the first gun of some 
salute. But when the second shot was fired, and they heard the whiz- 
zing of the shell, they knew something was wrong. And when the 
American officer came on board and told them that every ship in 
their fleet was destroyed, and that they themselves were prisoners 
of war, their feelings of joyful hope went through a change that, let 
us hope, few of us will.ever know. 

That evening, some time between eight and ten o’clock, we of the 
Petrel were sitting on the poop in the hot, damp air, when suddenly 
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there rang out the crack of a rifle at the arsenal, then another, then 
another. This was the preconcerted signal of alarm, meaning that 
the little garrison needed help. I asked the captain to let me see 
what the matter was; and in a few minutes I was going alongside 
of the arsenal dock with about a dozen men. I got up on the dock, 
and after assuring myself that the muskets were not loaded (for I 
did not wish to be shot in the back) I told the men to come up. I 
then started up through the grounds of the arsenal, followed by the 
men in double line. I did not know my way through the grounds 
then, and the night was perfectly dark, and the trees and buildings 
looked grim. As we marched along, not knowing exactly which 
way to turn, I felt for the first time what I have read about often in 
books, “the joy of danger.’ There was not much danger, and I 
knew it, but there was a little danger; and the sensation of being in 
just a little danger, stimulated by the weirdness of the scene and the 
tramp of the men behind me, and the whispering of the trees and the 
occasional crack of a rifle, stirred my nerves delightfully, and made me 
feel that I was very brave. 

In five minutes, however, we were at the arsenal gate; and when 
I asked the marine officer in command what was the matter, he said 
that that was what he was trying to find out. He said he did not 
think that anything was wrong really; but that somebody had fired 
a musket, and that had started others firing. As for himself, he had 
seen no cause for alarm; but he realized the fact that his sentries 
must be under considerable tension, for there were only a few of them, 
and it would be a simple matter for a Spanish force to break through 
the gate and kill all hands. I agreed with him, and said I would stay 
there awhile and see if anything happened. While I was waiting, the 
marine officer (I think it was Lieutenant Williams) told me that he 
had the captain and officers of the Callao there, and asked if I would 
like to meet.them. Then he had them brought in, and he introduced 
me to them. 

I think there were only four altogether. The captain told me 
where they had been in the remote islands of the Philippines, 
and why they had not heard about the war, and he said it was a very 
sad way to come back to Manila. I liked him very much, for he 
was evidently a fine fellow and kept up his courage splendidly. The 
other officers seemed very much depressed; one of them seemed 
to be in the first stages of prostration, and I was told later that he had 
been weeping most of the afternoon. 

The officers of the Callao were allowed in a day or two to go to 
Manila, and we heard afterwards a great number of different stories 
as to what happened to them. The story which was the most gen- 
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erally believed for a long time was, that when the captain got to 
Manila he was put under arrest by the Governor-General, and was 
court-martialed and sentenced to death, because he had not saved 
his honor and the honor of Spain by firing a gun; although the cap- 
tain’s statement to the Governor and the court that he had not even 
known there was war, and had had no means of finding it out, would 
have excused him in the minds of most people. We heard after- 
wards that he had been shot, and we heard this contradicted later, 
and then repeated. What we got to believe finally was, that the 
captain had been sentenced to death, but that he never really had been 
executed. 

The idea of firing a shot “to save honor,” we can see, is very 
much like the idea that led Spain into the war. Spain knew that she 
was inferior in force to the United States, and that, if she tried to 
save Cuba for herself, by fighting the United States, she would have 
to do the fighting for Cuba very much nearer the United States than 
to Spain: so that she would be under a great disadvantage. Yet she 
seemed to think it necessary to fight for her “honor,” even though she 
was sure to be whipped. In the same way the Spanish fleet fought 
the American fleet in Manila. Their fighting the American fleet at 
Manila was very brave, but it reminds me of a remark made many 
years ago by a present Chief of Bureau; we were speaking about 
conning towers, and he said that a captain who would not go into 
the conning tower in a battle would be very brave, but he would be 
ad fool. Now what did the Spaniards accomplish by attempting 
with their fleet alone to fight us a decisive battle? The first thing 
they accomplished was the destruction of the Spanish fleet, a result 
which they themselves knew would surely happen, as letters found 
in their staterooms showed. This carried with it an enor- 
mous loss of prestige all over the world, which meant a great 
deal in the courts of European nations which had not up to that time 
decided whether to-help Spain or not, but which now decided not 
to help Spain, because to help Spain would be to put themselves on 
the losing side. And the destruction of the Spanish fleet brought 
back Aguinaldo, the fetich of the Filipinos, who surrounded 
Manila with his army and shut up the Spanish troops there, 
and helped the American troops to land. Had the Span- 
iards been less brave in the Don Quixote sense, they would have with- 
drawn their fleet from Manila Bay and disappeared and made our 
fleet seek them. Our fleet could not have sought them very long 
among the thousands of straits of the islands of the Philippines, be- 
cause they would not have had enough coal ; and even if they could have 
gotten more and more coal, whenever they wanted it, they would have 
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been at a miserable disadvantage. The Spanish vessels drew less water 
than ours, their officers knew the places better, and the charts were 
wrong. Our vessels would simply have bumped on the bottom, one 
after another, and we had no place to go to for repairs; and had the 
Spanish done what small boys do, when a policeman chases them— 
scattered — we should have been almost helpless against them. 

But suppose our fleet had not attempted to chase them, but had 
satisfied itself with anchoring in Manila Bay. We could, of course, 
have taken the arsenal without any trouble, but what could we have 
done with it, especially if the Spaniards had blown up the machinery? 
We might have shelled Manila, but what good would that have 
done? The loss that we could have inflicted upon the city, in knock- 
ing down houses and churches, might have been considerable, but the 
military effect would have been trivial. We should have had to await 
the coming of troops from the United States; and the coming of the 
transports carrying them would not have been so easy a matter as it 
afterwards was, if the Spaniards had withdrawn, but kept their fleet . 
in being, threatening us and our communications. It was brave for 
the Spanish fleet to fight ours, and bravery is thought by many to be 
the first requisite of a naval or military officer; but it was brave for 
Don Quixote to fight the windmill, and bravery without sense is a 
dangerous thing to have. 

But what the Spaniards ought to have done was to fight their fleet 
in front of Manila city, in such a way that the guns of the fleet would 
have been supported by the guns of the city, which were ten times 
more powerful than the guns of Cavite. Many of the guns at Manila 
were modern, and they included four superb 9.2 inch breech-loading 
rifles, which were more powerful than any guns in either fleet. The 
Spanish Admiral, Montojo, says in his report, “I refused to have our 
ships near the city of Manila, because, far from defending it, they 
would provoke the enemy to bombard the plaza, which doubtless would 
have been demolished, on account of its few defenses.” In other 
words, he deliberately fought his fleet unsupported against a greater 
fleet, when he could have fought it supported. In other words, he and 
the Captain-General did exactly what their forefathers did when 
they fought Napoleon: they divided their force into two parts, and let 
the enemy whip each one in turn! 

We can easily believe that the people of Manila, especially the 
ecclesiastics and the rich people, would not wish to have the city 
shelled ; and we can easily imagine the disorder that would have pre- 
vailed in the city if it had been shelled, especially when we bear in 
mind that many of the people were Filipinos, held in check by force. 
But the number of soldiers needed to work the guns, especially the 
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few large guns, would not have been many, and this would have left 
nearly the whole force of thirteen thousand soldiers to preserve order. 
It might ‘have needed a strong man to stand up against the clamor of 
the people, and put the fleet in front of the city, and endure the con- 
sequences. But try to imagine Napoleon as Captain-General of Ma- 
nila, and try to imagine him dividing his force into two parts and 
letting each get whipped in turn, from fear that a few non-military 
buildings would be hit by shell! 

Now what would have happened if the Spanish had put their fleet 
in front of the city, as we expected they would do? We shall never 
know this; but we know that the conditions for accurate firing would 
have been much better at the solid, quiet and comparatively protected 
positions of the shore guns, than at the moving and wholly unpro- 
tected positions of the ship guns, where the men were huddled to- 
gether in masses, amid the panic striking dangers of shells and burn- 
ing to death and drowning. And we know that one hit from one of 
those 9.2 inch guns would have done tremendous injury to any Amer- 
ican ship, because no American ship was armored. 

One result would have been that we should have had to fight under 
much worse conditions than those we did fight under, and that there- 
fore we should have had to fight a much longer time to destroy the 
Spanish ships. In other words, we should have had to fight a much 
longer time; and during every instant of that much longer time, we 
should have been exposed to a much greater volume of fire. It is 
probable that we should have received many injuries. If the Spaniards 
had then done as they should have done, and blown up the machinery 
in the arsenal, where would we have gone, to repair our injuries? 
San Francisco was 7,000 miles away; and there was no nearer place 
to which we could go, to repair our injuries, and get ready again for 
war. 

BRADLEY A. FISKE, 
Lieutenant-Commander, U.S. N. 
(Navigator of the Petrel at the time.) 
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Readers of the “United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only entertain- 
ing; in short, any literary flotsam and jet- 
sam likely to interest our subscribers. 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL. 


ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE NEW ARMY 
SYSTEM—ITS NEEDS. 


THE proper instruction of the offi- 
cers of the army has constantly in- 
terested the Secretary of War, and 
now that many new officers are 
entering the service increased con- 
sideration is given to the subject. 

Special attention has lately been 
bestowed on the Artillery School at 
Fort Monroe, Va., which was visited 
by the Secretary in person, accom- 
panied by the chief of artillery, with 
a view to determine its requirements. 

The report of the commandant, 
Col. F. L. Guenther, has just been 
issued, and after a brief outline of the 
courses now taught and the work 
accomplished since the re-establish- 
ment of the school after the war with 
Spain, refers to the needs of the 
school. 

In the first place, no instruction in 
submarine mining could be given be- 
cause of the entire lack of appliances 
and facilities. This important sub- 
ject, until recently in the hands of the 
engineers, has been turned over to 
the artillery, to which it properly be- 
longs, but the material was not avail- 
able for the last class. It will, how- 
ever, be furnished for the present 
class. 





Another need of the first importance 
is a new library building. The present 
building is a light frame structure, 
subject to easy destruction by fire, 
imperfectly lighted, poorly ventilated 
and heated and with no conveniences 
for consulting books quietly, since it 
is a single large room. It contains 
nearly 20,000 volumes, mostly of ar- 
tillery literature, invaluable to the 
student officer, which could not be 
replaced in case it were destroyed. 

The Secretary of War has ap- 
pointed a board of officers to deter- 
mine what buildings are most needed, 
and this board is considering the ad- 
visability of constructing an entire 
new building for the school in place 
of the old improvised makeshifts, old 
buildings which never have been and 
cannot be made suitable for the pur- 
pose. The Artillery School has 
grown to be of importance with its 
annual class of fifty artillery officers 
and about two hundred and fifty elec- 
trician sergeants, and will soon rank 
with the great military schools of ap- 
plication of the world, provided Con- 
gress gives the proper encouragement 
to the efforts of the Secretary of War. 

The commandant also lays great 
stress on another »point, namely, the 
fact that when an officer is found de- 
ficient at the school, no penalty is 
now imposed. It certainly would 
seem tHat some action should be taken 
on this. Officers leaving the school, 
whether pronounced proficient or de- 
ficient, go on in the service just the 
same, and are promoted when the 
time comes irrespective of the finding 
of the school board. 
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The value and importance of our 
present sea coast artillery material, 
and the acquisition of a great number 
of new officers by the artillery branch, 
have given great interest to the ques- 
tion of instruction, and the Artillery 
School should be built up to meet the 
modern demands, not in a mere pass- 
ing way, but fully up to the require- 
ments of the near future as well as 
the present. —New Vork Sun, 


UNDER FIRE AT ELEVEN. 


THE FEARLESS YOUNG BOY WHOSE 
FATHER WAS GEN. LAWTON. 

Tue Kentucky State Guard num- 
bers among its members the youngest 
individual that ever donned shoulder 
straps in the United States Army or 
who has been under fire in battle. 
This person is Capt. Manley Lawton, 
now but thirteen years old, the son 
of Gen. H. W. Lawton, who fell at 
San Mateo while charging a Philip- 
pine stronghold across a rice field, 
who is now bugler of the First Bat- 
talion of Artillery, Kentucky State 
Guard. 

At the tender age of eleven years 
this boy was on the firing line and 
under fire. He went to the Philip- 
pines with his father and served in 
various commands until his father’s 
death, in December, 1899. Immedi- 
ately upon his arrival in Manila, and 
before his father was given a com- 
mand, this boy went with Gén. Mac- 
Arthur to the front, where they found 
themselves under fire. Gen. Loyd 
Wheaton’s brigade had advanced from 
San Pedro Macati to Guadalupe 
Ridge and encountered the enemy. 
The courage displayed by this child 
while the battle raged was a matter 
of comment among the officers. 

Soon after this he was assigned to 
the position of volunteer aid) on his 
father’s staff, with the rank of cap- 
tain. He served faithfully and well, 
going through the entire campaign, 
taking part in all the expeditions and 
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enduring the same hardships as others 
of the command. Before starting on 
that long northern expedition with 
his father in Luzon, the result of 
which meant so much, he served for 
some time as aid to Gen. Fred Grant 
while the latter was stationed in Ba- 
coor. 

When Gen. Lawton left Manila the 
night of Dec. 18 for San Mateo it 
was the first time Manley did not ac- 
company him. The boy was not well 
and the storm was so great that the 
young soldier’s mother detained him. 
The next morning his father fell. 
Manley returned to the States with 
his mother, whose mourning was that 
of the nation. 

The mother has taken up her resi- 
dence at Pewee Valley, near Louis- 
ville, where young Lawton is much 
admired by the citizens, being seen 
almost daily riding his Philippine 
pony which he brought to America. 
He was much admired at the recent 
encampment of the State Guard at 
Owensboro, where he recited enter- 
tainingly to Gov. Beckham, Gen John 
B. Castleman and other officials his 
experiences in the Philippines. 

The records show young Lawton’s 
assignments in the Philippine service 
as follows: Arrived in Manila March 
10, 1899. Reported June to and ten- 
dered his services to the division at 
Las Pinas. June 13 present at the 
battle of Zapote River. July 4 ap- 
pointed Captain and volunteer aid- 
de-camp. Accompanied the division 
commander on launch and was present 
at the capture of Calamba, July 26. 
August 9 was announced aid-de-camp 
to Brig.-Gen. Fred Grant. On Aug. 
9 he was directed, in addition to his 
other duties, to assist Capt. William 
M. Ekin, brigade quartermaster, in 
charge of the repair of roads in the 
vicinity of Bacoor. Oct. 16 departed 
with the division commander on his 
expedition to the northern part of 
Luzon. 

—Boston Daily Globe. 
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ProBaBLy nothing else exhibits the 
power of the pen more clearly than 
the accepted version of the history 
of the “charge of the Light Brigade” 
at Balaclava, the anniversary of which 
occurred yesterday. To almost every 
English-speaking person Tennyson’s 
poem affords the only account of 
the battle ; and the statements and im- 
plications of the poem are accepted 
as correct history, even by compilers 
of reference books on historical mat- 
ters. Haydn’s “Dictionary of Dates” 
says: “Out of 670 British horsemen, 
only 170 returned.” 

As a matter of fact, the important 
charge at Balaclava was made by the 
Heavy Brigade. The Light Brigade, 
with 673 officers and men, made an 
unimportant charge; it lost before it 
retreated, 113 officers and men killed, 
and 134 wounded, a total of 247, a per- 
centage of 36.7. Some twenty-five or 
more men were captured by the Rus- 
sians; but even assuming that all the 
wounded were captured by the Rus- 
sians, which is not the fact, nearly 
400 unwounded men returned. 

Various Volunteer regiments in our 
own wars have numbered skillful 
writers among their men, whose pens 
have won for their organizations fame 
not commensurate with their actual 
deeds; but probably no other military 
event has been accepted at an out- 
sider’s valuation, wholly opposed to 
the actual facts.—New York Sun. 


HEROES AND HEROES. 


WE GIVE unstinted praise to the man 
Who is brave enough to die; 
But the man who struggles unflinch- 
ingly 
Against the currents of destiny 
And bears the storm of adversity, 
We pass unnoticed by. 
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We've plaudits and tears for him who 
falls, 

Borne down in the shock of strife; 
But a word of cheer we neglect to say 
To him who plods on his dreary way 
And fights in silence from day to day 

The unseen battles of life. 


There’s courage, I grant, required to 
face 
Grim death on the gory field. 
There’s also courage required to meet 
Life’s burden and sorrow; to brave 
defeat ; 
To strive with evil and not retreat; 
To suffer and not to yield. 


Some moments are there in every life 
When the spirit longs for rest; 
When the heart is filled with a bleak 
despair, 
When the weight of trouble, remorse 
and care 
Seems really greater than we can 
bear, 
And death were a welcome guest. 


But we crush it down and we go our 
way 
To the duties that lie in wait, 
From day to day we renew the fight, 
To resist the wrong and to seek the 
right, 
To climb at last to the sun-crowned 
height 
And to climb o’er time and fate. 


And thus—for my heart goes out to 
them— 
My meed of praise I would give 
To those who struggle life’s path 
along, 
The host of toil, who are patient, 
strong, 
The unrewarded, unnumbered throng, 
Who are brave enough to live. 


—Rocky Mountain News. 
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“QUEENS OF ENGLAND.” 
(Barrie & Son, Publishers.) 


ENGLAND, during the past thou- 
sand years, has given to our litera- 
ture more heroes and heroines than 
all the rest of the world and ages. 
Queens and queans, kings and knaves, 
princes and prelates, “pies and pea- 
cocks ;” tumults and sackings, rebel- 
lions and melees, Hastings and Agin- 
court, Poictiers and Tewkesbury; 
murder and adultery, treason and 
regicide, intrigues and impeachments ; 
all a matchless kaleidoscope, from 
which Shakespeare has taken and laid 
before us but a part. 

We cannot all, like Pepys, kiss a 
queen for twopence ; but we may from 
these volumes learn much that can- 
not be known from any other work. 
What do we know of the dancing 
Countess of Salisbury and the Garter? 
Of Philippa and her corsets? Of 
Katherine Howard, the parvissima 
puella, and her furred nightgown? 
Of Mary Tudor, and the duke’s two 
night-caps? Do we know the name 
of the queen who replied to the 
offers of her conqueror: “My liege, 
I know I am not good enough to be 
your queen, but I am far too good to 
become your mistress?” Or that of 
the more politic lady who said to 
Henry VIII. that: “It was safer to 
be his mistress than to be his wife?” 

Do we know what king and queen 
stood barefooted, and “all naked from 
their waists upward,” in the great hall 
of Westminster? Or what plumber’s 
dog licked the blood of a king? That 
Henry “supped and made merry” with 
Anne of Cleves, after he had divorced 
her? Or who was the dead king that 
lay stripped, for nine hours, on a 
board, in Westminster Abbey? Or 
why Henry VII. hanged his four 
English mastiffs as traitors? Or-what 
king apologized for taking so long to 
die? Or why Marlborough and his 
duchess were disgraced? Or the story 
of the lady of Braose and the milk- 
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white herd with the red ears? Or 
even why. the Pope’s toe was bitten 
instead of kissed? 

How much like the Arabian Nights 
it. all is! That story of Thomas 4 
Becket and the Emir’s daughter. Of 
fair Rosamond Clifford’s bower in 
the labyrinth at Woodstock, and. the 
telltale. silken thread on Henry’s 
golden spur that led to her becoming 
a nun. Of King John and his Ugo- 
lino-like revenge. Of the horrid 
fate of Luke de Barré. Of Richard 
II. and the fatal trap-door of Vido- 
mar. Of Perkin Warbeck and his 
“white rose.” Of the dreadful warn- 
ing that hung over the bed of Isabella 
of Angouléme. Of that votaress of 
pleasure, Eleanor of Aquitaine, with 
her Court of Love, and the freaks of 
her Amazons. Of the queen who was 
discovered in London, disguised as a 
cook-maid. 

All this is intensely interesting and 
undoubtedly amusing; but some may 
ask, what lesson does it teach? Frank- 
ly, some of it may only tell us of the 
doings of a mad Buckingham, of a 
sweet Mrs. Eleanor Gwynne, of a 
Royal Virgin and her follies, of a fair 
Jane Shore, without going below the 
surface; but do we know how the 
mere fact that the Duchess of Marl- 
borough putting on, by mistake, the 
queen’s gloves, changed, as Voltaire 
says, the destinies of Europe? Or 
why the great Elizabeth and her 
prime minister had to’ deal secretly 
with Catherine de’ Medici’s tailors? 
Or what that which passed between 
“Nan” Boleyn and Hal beneath the 
yew-tree in the cloistered shade of 
Sopewell nunnery meant to Wolsey? 
Or what effect that night when Ed- 
ward surprised his mother Isabella 
and her paramour Mortimer in Not- 
tingham castle had upon England’s 
trade? Those who are interested 
may have all that gallant pageant pass 
in procession before their eyes 
through these printed pages. And in 
quite a different way from that pre- 
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sented by Hume, or Rapin, or Ma- 
caulay, or Guizot, or Hallam, or 
Froude. These are not political, but 
private and personal lives. They give 
the vie intime of these queens, who 
were living, palpitating. women, with 
hates and passions, as well as stately 
sovereigns. 


SONG OF THE SWORD. 


I REMEMBER the day that she hung 
me here 
On the wall by the musket’s side, 
And kissed my blade with a reverent 
touch 
For the honor of him who died; 
I heard her say that I served him 
well, 
And he trusted his life to me 
As he grasped my hilt with his dar- 
ing hand 
And we swung to the victory. 


She came to me in the dark alone, 
As the long years fluttered by, 
And I heard her song and I felt her 
kiss 
And I thrilled to her tender sigh; 
I knew that she saw us in visions 
sweet 
When the bugles blew to the charge 
And he swung me forth to the gleam- 
ing sun 
And I swept through the human 
targe. 


» 


She came one day when her locks 
were gray 
And took me from the wall; 
She wiped the rust of her tears away, 
For again rang the bugle call; 
She laid my hilt in a stalwart hand— 
My master’s son, I knew, 
And the drums awoke, and the troops 
marched by, 
And the trumps of the battle blew! 


I leaped to the life of the battle-roar 
The spirit of strife awoke; 
I danced in the light of my blade that 
shone 
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Through the flame of the battle 
smoke. 
My steel rang clear on the foeman’s 
steel, 
Then, stiffened and cold and still, 
I felt the clasp of the hand that had 
drawn 
My blade with a hero-will. 


I am hanging again on the chimney 
wall; 
The summers have bloomed and 
fled ; 
There are two ’neath the hill that are 
slumbering sweet— 
The dead that are greatly dead! 
Sweetheart, mother, she softly glides 
Through the shadows wherein I 
hang, 
And lays her ear to my blade to hear 
The echo of battle’s clang. 


Her lips are warm with the breath of 
love; 
Oh! woman, who gave her brave 
To her country’s call and the battle 
thrall 
And the peace of the soldier’s 
grave! 
She breathes her prayer in her tender 
way, 
And listens to hear me tell 
How fierce they rode to the lines of 
death, 
How nobly they fought and fell. 


Her gray head bends to the song, the 
dusk 
Steals silently through the room; 
The birds are asleep in their little 
nests 
Where the cannon were wont to 
boom. 
Her cheek is soft on my polished face, 
Her pale hand claspeth me. 
Ah! worn, wan lady, you’re dreaming 
to-night, 
And the dead have come back to 
thee ! 


—Foicer McKinsey in Baltimore 
News. 
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WHAT OFFICIAL FRANCE EX- 
PECTS OF HER NAVY. 


TuHE speech of the French Minister 
of Marine at the launching of the 
Léon Gambetta is an apt illustration 
of patriotic optimism. May the per- 
fervid hopes be realized, though in 
the best interests of our oid ally it 
should be pointed out that the pre- 
dictions seem to be as hazardous as 
they are heart warming. It must in- 
deed require a serene confidence in 
the future and a convenient forget- 
fulness of the past to inspire the as- 
sertion that each of the hundred new 
warships is to be perfect of its kind, 
and that the fleet is to supplement 
afloat the perfect security the army 
assures on the Continent. 

France has, of course, much to be 
proud of in her navy. Since the days 
of that master seaman the Prince de 
Joinville her maritime organization 
has been a model to the other sea 
powers. Her naval constructors are 
so unsurpassed that in vital essentials 
modern warship design is based upon 
French practices and precedents. Her 
crews are drawn from tide water dis- 
tricts and from the fisheries, and her 
officers are highly trained and special- 
ized. All these essentials go far— 
but do they go far enough to justify 
the claims made by M. de Lanessan? 

The discussion may safely be left to 
the critics out of the service that are 
professionally in opposition; to the 
Navy League, that, like all similar 
organizations, thrives on hair-trigger 
censure and nagging, and to that 
noble array of naval theorists whose 
differences on the question of French 
sea policy are as wide as the poles. 
That the French navy has inherent 
vitality is proved by its survival and 
progress, despite the innumerable 
ministers. that in thirty years ‘have 
presided in the Rue Royale and have 
sought in varied and vexing construc- 
tions to leave the impress of their 
undigested ideas and brief authority 
upon 9 harassed fleet—. Y. Herald. 
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DAWN. 


THE wide, wide ocean, melancholy 
gray; 

A low reef sounding low the sullen 
roar 

Of breaking waves; a cloud-gray dis- 
tant shore; 

A single snow-flake on a wavering 


way. 

Let others wail their darkening eve; 
I, worn 

With my night-watch and weariness, 
await 

The hopeless day that glides through 
heaven’s gate, 

Made cold and cheerless by the cheer- 
less morn. 

Rowan STEVENS. 


(From Army and Navy Journal, 
Dec. 28, 1901.) 


AN ABLE PIECE OF WRITING. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy 
Journal: 

Without any exception, so far as 
I know, the ablest piece of writing 
which has been done by anybody 
relative to an event of the Spanish 
War, is Lieut. Comdr. Bradley A. 
Fiske’s ‘Personal Recollections of 
the Battle of Manila,” just published 
in the Untrep Service Macazine. It 
is true literature—and not journal- 
ism—and it is sure to take rank as a 
classic in its field. I can recall no 
instance where the personal impres- 
sions of a trained intelligence going 
into battle for the first time; and 
that one of the great decisive con- 
flicts in the world’s history—have 
been more accurately and skillfully 
analyzed—and yet the perfect sim- 
plicity and unconsciousness of any- 
thing out of the ordinary being told, 
carries a charm which is irresistible. 
It is a poem in the highest sense of 
the term, exquisitely recited. It 
should give to its author a literary 
standing even above that which his 
inventive ability has already secured 
for him. .As an achievement by one 
of its officers the Navy may be justly 
proud of it. P. B. 





COLONEL SELDEN ALLEN DAY. 


Among the officers of the United 
States Army to be retired from active 
service the coming year is that gal- 
lant and distinguished soldier, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Selden Allen Day, 
whose portrait is herewith repro- 
duced from the Album now in press 
by the Hamersly Company. 

Colonel Day’s military career began 
when he raised a company of volun- 
teers in Ohio at the first call for 
troops in 1861. Owing to the excess 
of troops enrolled under this call his 
company could nct be mustered and 
was disbanded. Captain Day then 
enlisted as private in Company C, 
Seventh Ohio Infantry, June 20, 1861, 
and participated in the campaign in 
West Virginia that year. After the 
action of Cross Lanes, August 26, 
where his regiment suffered heavy 
loss, he was made corporal. In the 
winter of 1861-62 he was at Loop 
Creek, Paw-Paw, Romney, etc. 

He was promoted sergeant and 
recommended for a commission for 
gallantry at the battle of Winchester, 
Virginia, March 23, 1862, under 
General Shields, where he was 
wounded, but remained at the front 
and in a charge of his brigade was 
one of the first over the stone wall 
forming part of the defense of the 
enemy, and was one of a small party 
following Major Casement of the 
Seventh Ohio into a battery and cap- 
turing the guns. At the close of the 
fight, with the aid of a comrade, he 
captured and brought in a staff 
officer of General Jackson. 

In the battle of Port Republic, June 
9, 1862, Sergeant Day bore an active 
part and, though again wounded, 
formed one of the rear-guard in the 
retreat after the battle, for which he 
was highly commended by General 
Carroll, who commanded in that fight. 

At the battle of Cedar Mountain, 
August 9, 1862, where his regiment 
suffered terribly, Sergeant Day, 
though at one time “between two 
fires,” escaped unhurt, and at the 


close of the action was in command 
of the remnant of three companies. 

As a result of the fatigue and 
hardships of the campaign of 1862 
he was for some months in hospital 
at Frederick, Maryland, where, hav- 
ing formerly studied medicine, while 
convalescing he performed efficient 
service, assisting in the care of the 
sick and wounded. Being given the 
option of a discharge for disability 
or a transfer to the regular army as 
hospital steward, he elected to be 
transferred in order that he might 
remain in the service of his country, 
and was ordered to Baltimore for 
duty. In the summer of 1863, when 
that city was threatened, Steward 
Day, under the Mayor, was instru- 
mental in organizing and drilling for 
special service companies made up of 
members of the Union League and 
convalescents in the hospital. 

Upon recovering his health he ap- 
plied for field service and was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant Fifth Ar- 
tillery, and in the spring of 1864 was 
ordered to the front. He joined 
Battery A in the battle of Cold Har- 
bor and was brevetted first lieuten- 
ant for gallantry in that action. He 
served continuously in the field until 
the close of the war; entered Rich- 
mond with Battery F, Fifth Artil- 
lery, April 3,. 1865, and was brevetted 
captain for “gallant and meritorious 
services during the war.” 

He was detailed in charge of chol- 
era quarantine at Craney Island, 
Virginia, and afterward to command 
Battery F, Fifth Artillery, at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1866, in which year 
he was promoted first lieutenant. He 
was made president of Board of 
Registration and Elections, and Mili- 
tary Commissioner in Virginia under 
the Reconstruction Acts in 1867-68. 
He was graduated from the Artillery 
School in 1874, and from the Medical 
College of the State of South Caro- 
lina 1880. He was recorder of Board 
on Magazine Guns 1881-82; promot- 
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ed captain Fifth Artillery 1886, and 
commanded Fort Wood, Bedloe’s 
Island, New York Harbor, March 
to June, 1887: 

He traveled in Europe in 1888; 
was ordered to the Pacific coast in 
1890, and commanded Fort Mason, 
San Francisco, California, for four 
years. 

Lieutenant Colonel Day, then cap- 
tain, was mentioned with others in 
the general order from headquarters 
of the army in 1897 for gallantry dis- 
played in the rescue of seventeen 
people from a sinking steamer in a 
storm at Fort Canby, Washington, 
February 28, 1896. The next year 
he spent traveling in the Orient. 

Colonel Day’s record in the war 
with Spain was also notably brill- 
iant. At the opening of the war he 
became major of the Fifth Artillery, 
and while in command at Galveston, 
Texas, was ordered to Tampa, Flor- 
ida. From there he took out the 
siege train and reported to the com- 
manding general of the army then in 
Cuba. With his train he went from 
Cuba to Porto Rico, being with a 
part of his command, acting as in- 
fantry, in one of the first boats to 
land at Guanica, July 25, 1808, and 
taking a prominent part in the cap- 
ture of the town. Three days later, 
his command furnishing the guard 
for “headquarters of the army in 
the field,” he went with it to Ponce 
Playa, where he ran up a ship’s flag 
on the custom house, that being the 
first United States flag ever hoisted 
over a public building in Porto Rico. 
After the promulgation of the peace 
protocol, he, as commandant of the 
artillery, took over the forts and ar- 
mament, hoisted the flag over El 
Morro Castle at San Juan and fired 
the national salute on the day of final 
occupation, October 18, 1808. 

Colonel Day’s unflagging efforts for 
the advancement of the profession to 
which he has given his whole life 
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are also matters of record. It is be- 
lieved that one of his inventions, a 
projectile of peculiar construction, 
will undoubtedly some day be adopt- 
ed when further relief from excessive 
pressure in heavy guns becomes im- 
perative through the development of 
smokeless powder. The “dum-dum,” 
or soft-pointed bullet for small arms, 
was invented by Colonel Day and 
patented by him in all prominent 
countries except the United States. 
He has been frequently employed by 
the Government as well as by the 
City of New York and others in sci- 
entific work, for which his qualifica- 
tions as a physician and surgeon, 
an expert rifle shot, and his knowl- 
edge of explosives specially fit him. 

While serving on the island of 
Porto Rico Colonel Day, as com- 
mander of artillery and ordnance offi- 
cer, took an active interest in the 
development and Americanizing of 
our new possessions in that part of 
the world; experimenting in agri- 
culture and stock raising, thus an- 
ticipating the efforts of the Govern- 
ment in that line. 

When the first battalion of the 
Porto Rican regiment was author- 
ized Colonel Day took an active in- 
terest in its organization, believing 
the service to be the best possible 
school in patriotism for the natives. 

After a long term of duty in the 
tropics Colonel Day was recently or- 
dered home and is now in command 
at Fort Williams, Portland, Maine. 

Other officers of high rank, veter- 
ans of the civil war, will soon be re- 
tired. The country owes them a deep 
debt of gratitude, and this magazine 
expects to make a prominent feature 
of their records and service with 
portraits of the individuals like that 
given in this number, of one of the 
most efficient and deserving of the 
older officers upon the active list of 
the army. 
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